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A TANGLED SKEIN- 



CHAPTER L 



UNDER HIS NOSE. 



When Mr. Sampson Lagger informed himself 
that in a few hours he should have his eye 
upon Jim Riley, and that if he was wanted, 
why, he should know where to put his hand 
upon him — ^that's what he should know — ^he 
little thought that, ten minutes after he had 
quitted Mrs. Wantley's shop in Little Union 
Street, that same ex- convict and ostensible 
knife-grinder had entered it, accompanied by 
his idiotic sister, who had come with him in 
his long tramp from Westborough. , 

When the patient reader last heard of him 
he had just bought a newspaper, and was 
shuffling about at the counter, having evidently 
something on his mind to say and lacking the 
courage or the wit to speak it out. There he 
stood, drawing lines with his great grimy fore- 
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finger on the cigar-box that we have heard 
of, and rubbing them out again in an ab- 
stracted mood with the sleeve of his coat. 
At last, in reply to reiterated questions from 
the shopkeeper if there was anything else that 
he pleased to want, he replied suddenly — 

" I wants to speak to Missis Wantley." 

"Well; that's me.'' 

" Ah !" said Jim, looking at her fixedly, 
" I thought so." 

" And what did you please to want with 
me ?" said the woman, edging a littl-e further 
away — for she did not like the looks of the 
strange pair 'vvho had invaded her premises. 

" If you're the Missis Wantley as I'm a 
seeking for, you've got a son called Bob, 
leastwise, Robert Wantley?" 

At the mention of this name she turned 
very pale. One hand fell heavily on the 
counter for support, and the other was pressed 
to her heart. 

"What of him? Is he well? Is he? Oh, 
tell me, dr — 'do! What of my poor, poor 
Bob?" 

" I suppose you knows where he is ?" 

" Ah, yes ; I do indeed," replied his mother, 
with a deep sigh. 
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"Well, up to last Wedaesday a* noon I 
was there too," said Riley. 

Mrs, Wantley drew still further off. There 
seemed to be an objection on either side to 
give a name to the " iherey The reader knows 
it to be Maidstone GaoL 

" Maybe, then, you are one of those who 
led my poor kd into cvlrm and misery?" 
said the widow, flushing up scarlet, and re- 
garding her visitor with an upbraiding look. 

" You're wrong. If you please, may the 
gal sit down ? She's fairly wearied out. She's 
my sister, poor thing, and she's daft." 

Mrs. Wantley made no reply, but brought 
a chair out of the back room, and gave it 
over the counter to him, for Nancy. 

" Thank you kindly," said Jim, *^ I shouldn't 
ha' come here if he hadn't sent me; and what 
I've got to say is just this. He, that's Bob, 
and two others, they miade an ^attempt to 
escape one night about— let me see, two 
months ago." 

" An attempt ! Oh dear ! oh dear !'^ 

" They made them^lves tools, picked the 
locks of their cells, and climbed out on to 
the roof of the Governor's house. Two of 
them got down all right; and Bob, he was 
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the last, would ha' got off all right too, only 
one of the knots in the pieces of blanket 
they'd torn up and made a rope on slipped, 
and Bob, he fell, and hurted hisself very 
bad." 

"MyGod, he'skiUed!" 

" No, no ! Don't 'e go on so ! Not killed, 
I tell thee, though he had a hard time of it, 
poor lad. Shall I tell thee all about it?" 

" Oh, do, do ! But tell me, how is he 
now ? How is my poor boy ?" 

" Nicely, nicely, I do assure you. You've 
no call to be afeard o' me. I ain't as bad 
a one as I look, though I arn't an angel — 
that's true. I tell you this, though, if I was 
to fall down dead this moment for telling a 
lie, I am as innocent as your baby of what 
they locked me up for along with your son 
in that gaol." 

There was something in his manner, more 
than in his words, that reassured the poor 
woman, and she asked the pair of tramps 
into her little back room behind the shop; 
and having turned out the children to play 
in the street, eagerly awaited what Riley had 
to say about the erring Bob. 

" You see," he said, " our cells were next 
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to each other, and we was confined solitary. 
You don't know, no one as has not been con- 
fined solitary knows, what it is. The days 
are all alike, and the nights are all alike ; and 
you see no one's face but the chaplain's, and 
that only once in a way; and you hear no 
sound, and have nought to do but to stare at 
the bare walls, until they seem to eat through 
your eyes into your brain, like to drive you 
mad. It wont do to tell you or any one else 
how prisoners confined solitary, as are in the 
secret, can communicate with each other all 
over the gaol — leastwise, all along the side 
of a passage, holding, it may be, fifty cells ; 
but Bob being next to me in chapel and at 
exercise, as he was next in cells, give me the 
office." 

"The office! What office?" 

" Well, I don't justly know what else to 
call it. I mean that he told me how the 
thing was done; and then I found out that 
he, and the next one to him, and the next 
further on, had made up their minds to try 
and escape, and wanted me to join them." 

" And did you? Are you one of the men 
who got off?" 

" Only one of them got right off, and is 
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right off, for aught I know yet," Riley replied. 
** The other was took. No! I'd only about 
two weeks more to sarve, and I wasn't a going 
to risk being tried agin." 

" Will my Bob be tried again ?" 

" Sartin — next assize, and get another 
twelvemonth, I'll be bound." 

Poor Mrs. Wantley's tears burst out, and 
she rocked herself to and fro in her chair, 
moaning piteously and beating her hands to- 
gether at tlie bad news. When she became a 
little more composed, Riley continued—- 

" For a good bit I thought they had made 
right off, all on 'em, as I could get no answer 
from either cell, right band or left hand. But 
one day the chaplain comes in, and says he, 
' No. 37,' (that was my number,) says be, 
* No. 36 has met with a severe accident trjnng 
to escape, and the surgeon thinks that he will 
die.' But he ain't dead, you know," Jim 
added quickly, " that was only what the chap- 
lain satid ; and says he, ^ As you're a going oat 
soon, he wants you to take a message to his 
mother. Will you take it ?' ' That I will,' 
said I, glad enough to have any one to speak 
to. So he says, ' Come along with me.' And 
we went to^ the Infirmary. There I saw your 
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Bob, and heard that he had fallen forty feet, 
right on to the flags. He had put out his hip, 
his right arm was broken in two places, so was 
some of his ribs, and he was terribly shook 
and bruised all over." 

"My boy — ^my boy! But what did he 
say?" 

" First of all he asked me my name, and I 
told him." 

'* Please tell me ?" said Mrs. Wantley, draw- 
ing her chair a little closer to where Jim 
Riley sat. 

" My name," he replied, after a pause^ " is 
Brooks — Tom Brooks ; and says he, ' Jim,' — 
leastwise, as I said, 'Tom, go to my poor 
mother,' — and he told me where to go, — ' and 
tell her from me that I've been a-thinkin' a 
good bit of aU I've done, and if I die, as they 
say I may do very soon, I shan't, please God,' 
— this is just his words — 'I shan't, please 
God, die the devil's imp I've bin all these 
years ; and if I live, why, I'll be a comfort to 
her yet.' " 

"God bless him! — I knew he'd mend. I 
knew it !" 

" Well, he got mortal bad after that, and 
they let me be with him a good deal, on an' off; 
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but he said nought else but that what I've 
told you, many a time over; and at last he 
took and got round agin slowly, till the morn- 
ing as I come out he was a sittin' up eating 
his soup quite perky." 

" Heaven be praised ! But if I was to go to 
see him, do you think they woifld let me 
in?" 

" I think they would," Mr. Brooks replied. 
" The chaplain, he took to him very kindly, 
and so did the surgeon; and I think if you 
was to see them they'd get you let in." 

" FU go directly — ^I'll go this very night ! 
Here, Flora!" 

" Gently, gently !" said Riley, stopping her 
as she rose and was rushing out of the room. 
" To-morrow ain't visitors' day, nor Wednes- 
day neither ; and the Governor, he's a rare one 
for sticking to rules. You go down on 
Thursday, and you'll have a chance." 

The poor widow thanked Mr. Thomas 
Brooks heartily again and again, and, after 
some further conversation about her son, asked 
him where he had come from, and where he 
was going that day; and upon this Nancy, 
who had sat silent and motionless all the time, 
broke in- 
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" I live at the third cottage opposite the 
well, a mile and a bit from Westborough." 

"At Westborough!" said Mrs. Wantley, 
recalling the words of Mr. Sampson Lagger. 
"Ah, yes; I know Westborough! It's down 
near Penzance !" 

" Riley (or Brooks, as he chose to call him- 
self there) eyed her intently for a moment, 
and then replied, "Ay, sure ; down by 
Penzance." 

" And have you walked all the way?" 

" Every step from Westborough." 

"Dear, dear, dear!" exclaimed the widow, 
" how tired and hungry you must be, and I 
not to oflfer you anything! We're just going 
to tea, and if you and the young woman could 
stop and take share of what we have got, we 
shall be so pleased." 

By this time all the poor woman's fear and 
antipathy had vanished, so they all sat down 
to tea together in the back parlour. But be- 
fore the repast commenced, Helen took poor 
daft Nancy in hand — changed her wet and 
muddy boots ; combed out her shaggy elf-locks 
that had not known care since Mrs. Riley died ; 
washed and tended the poor helpless thing; 
ran together the slits and tears in her tattered 
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dress with nimble needle; made her tidy and 
comfortable with some little things out of her 
scanty wardrobe — ^so that you could hardly 
recognise the wretched weary drab who 
dragged herself upstairs, led by this kind- 
hearted girl, in the almost nice-looking woman 
with whom she returned after a brief half-hour 
into the little back parlour. Had not the poor 
creature's brother brought good news of Bob? 
And if there be joy in heaven over one sinner 
that repenteth, shall no delight be expressed 
on earth, my brothers? 

Elegant Miss Flora was the only member of 
the family that did not do his or her best to 
make the strangers welcome. "If tnother 
chooses," this lady remarked, " to make up to 
a lot of idiots and pickpockets out of the street, 
and ask them in to tea, just because they pre- 
tend to have come with a message from that 
disgraceful Bob, I ain't a going to demean 
myself by sitting down with them!" saying 
which she tossed her head and flounced out 
of the apartment. 

Refined, however, as was Miss Flora's mind, 
her appetite was considerable ; and when the 
savoury odour of eggs and fried ham — deli- 
cacies purchased suddenly as a treat for the 
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visitors— was wafted into Mr. Lagger's room, 
which his fair attendant invariably occupied, 
in state, during his absences, she began to 
soften. First she went down again into the 
back parlour, under pretence of getting some 
work which she had forgotten, and left the 
it)om tossing her head with lessened severity. 
Then she re-entered, finding that no one 
entreated her to stay, and intimated that she 
had condemned Master Augustus — (this was 
her youngest brother)— to go supperless to 
bed on account of sundry acts of insubordi- 
Batiofi committed by that juvenile during the 
day; but added, that perhaps she could be 
persuaded to let him off if he begged her 
pardon. This, Augustus — ^who bad gorged 
tifitil he was utterly unable to swallow another 
mouthful, and was rapidly subsiding into a 
comatose state — sleepily declined to do ; where- 
upon his mother whipped him with a severity 
ottt of all proportion to the fearful howling 
which followed the infliction, and carried him 
off to bed. What, then, could the fair Flora 
do but take the vacant place, and preside? — 
"just to mind the children," as she protested, 
"nothing more," saying which she immedi- 
ately helped herself to a plateful of the savoury 
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dish which had been exciting her gastric juiced, 
and made a very excellent meal. 

It was soon time for Helen to start for her 
theatre — for she was to appear in the first 
piece — and she departed smiling. It was soon 
time for the nomadic and predatory young 
Wantleys to go to bed. Thitherward they 
were driven, for the most part, howling ; and 
then the wayfarers were left alone with the 
kindly widow and her eldest daughter. 

" Now, Mr. Brooks," said the latter, when 
she had cleared the table, " I'm sure you would 
like to smoke your pipe a bit. So take off 
your coat, and make yourself comfortable." 

Jim was not slow to accede to her request, 
and was soon puffing away at some excellent 
tobacco which the omniferous little shop pro- 
vided ; whilst the fair and fragile Flora, whose 
dislike to the fragrant weed was for a while 
subdued by curiosity to hear what the — ^to her 
— unwelcome visitor might have to say, sat afr 
the window pretending to read the current 
number of "Crimes and Coronets; or, the 
Mysteries of the Peerage." But although the 
previous number had left the innocent heroine 
hotly pursued by the wicked nobleman along 
the sewers under the Westminster Bridge 
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Boad, into which she had dug her way with a 
pair of scissors from that reprehensible Peer's 
mansion in St. James's, the judicious pursuer 
was too well versed in such escapades to imagine 
for a moment that ^ any harm would result to 
injured innocence ; and consequently had 
plenty of attention to give to the conversation 
which ensued. 

" But you don't mean to say," remarked the 
widow, when Jim had stated that he was bound 
to Sheffield, " that you're going to drag this 
poor thing" — vindicating Nancy, who had crept 
to her side, and was gazing wistfully in her 
motherly face — " all that weary way ?" 

"What else am I to do?" asked Jim; "I 
wouldn't if I could help it; for it's most like 
I shall have to tramp back agin if a gentleman 

as I met at West at Pen — zance, you 

know, doesn't find me summut to do." 

" Hasn't she got any friends in London who 
would take care of her whilst you were away?" 

" I wish she had." 

" And I suppose — hoping I don't intrude in 
asking — I suppose you can't afford to pay any 
<Mie for taking care of her?" 

" I could," said Jim, gravely puffing away 
at his pipe; "I. could. Mother left a little 
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money b^ind her — flared up for Nancy, I'Jl 
be bound. Leastwise, / shan't touch a penny 
of it. It comes altogether to nigh upon firre 
pound, and I'd give it all, cheerful, to any one 
as would give the poor lass board and lodging, 
and use her well, for — ^well, say two months ; 
and after that, if I got work, I'd pay so much 
a week out of my wages to keep her com- 
fortable." 

" I'm sure that's very good of you." 

" You see," continued Jim, in a leflectiTJe 
tone, ^if she was all right in her yead she 
could cook and that for me, and keep a bit of 
a room neat and clean for us to live in. But| 
bless you ! she can't do nought, and a great 
rough chap like me ain't no use to her^ Look 
what she was afore your good gal <5leaned her 
up a bit, and look what she looks like now?" 

" I'm sui* my Helen would be very kind. 
HJelen would do anything for anybody who 
belonged to anybody who was kind to our 
poor Bob," replied Mrs. Wantley. 

" Ay !" said Brooks ; " she's one of the right 
sort, I can see; but it ain't likely that such^as 
her would mind Nancy. You d(»i't happea^ 
to know any one," he continued, after a pause, 
" who has childer of her own, and would feet 
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kindly like to a poor half-witted thing — some 
one who'd take care on her for a time ? Because 
if you did, I'd give her the money down, and 
I'd go and look for work with a light heart.*' 
And he cast a searching glance at the widow, 
as though he were reading all that was pasring 
in her mind. 

The sum named as a subsidy was not a large 
one to feed and board a full-grown woman 
upon, but as things went in that frugal house- 
hold it was quite sufficient, and a little to 
spare. Moreover, it had been a bad time 
lately in the little shop. A fast young gentle- 
man, who lodged higher up in the street and 
had run up a longish score, ran it off through 
the Insolvent Court just as the water-rate (for 
which the expected payment had been iaa* 
tended) became oppressively due. Then there 
was the intended journey to Maidstone to see 
the crippled prodigal, and cherish his good 
resolves with more of the long-enduring 
motherly tenderness which, like bread cast 
xtpon the waters, had come home at last. That 
must be taken, if all the stock had to be sold 
up to raise the monej^, — ^^ and it will cost a 
good bit," thought poor Mrs. Wantley. Be 
good enough to remember, that these caleula- 
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tiODS relate to a household to which a few- 
shillings a week, more or less, made all the 
difference between plenty and want — between 
the comfort of owing nothing and the misery 
of debt. Please to think of this, ladies and 
gentlemen, when you make your bargains and 
. tell Styles's little girl to call again some other 
day for her mother's little account, as it is too 
much trouble to get change now. You are at 
dinner, you are going out for a drive, and are 
hurried. You are just come in from a walk, 
and are tired. " Bless the woman T' you ex- 
claim, " why does she tease one so ! Let her 
send again." These may seem small things 
to moralize upon ; but the Parish Unions can 
tell you of hard-working folk who have ended 
their days in misery, because they had too 
often to " call again " at rich men's doors. The 
gaol and the reformatory can tell you of chil- 
dren driven upon the streets to starve when 
the bread-mnner's little shop was sold up, oar 
his tools pawned to satisfy those who would 
not " call again" on him 1 Fingers that once 
were decorated with the insignia of honest toil, 
but upon which now glitter Vice's costly fet- 
ters, could write the history of patient work- 
girls, who would be patient work-girls still if 
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grim hunger could be told, as they have been, 
to " call again." Ay ! and the black whirling 
river can show you the ghastly forms of those 
who will never " call again/' unless it be for 
vengeance on those whose selfishness, indo- 
lence, or fraud, has brought them to their 
nameless graves. 

It was no use to " call again'* on the fast 
young gentleman, and the rate-collector had 
announced that he would pay his last visit on 
the next morning but one. The takings of the 
little shop, with Mr. Lagger's rent and the 
earnings of Helen and Charley, kept the honest 
household afloat, despite the extravagances of 
Miss Flora ; but there was no surplus to be 
drawn upon for a contingency like the present. 
So good Mrs. Wantley, after some hesitation^ 
d^lared that she did really think that she 
knew somebody who would be likely to take 
good care of poor Nancy. "You see," she 
said, "she seems very quiet^ and wont give 
much trouble after all." 

•" Trouble !" exclaimed Jim, who knew well 
what was coming; "just give her some of 
them old pictures, or a pair of scissors and a 
bit of paper to cut about, and she'll sit as quiet 
as a mouse from morning to night." 

VOL. II. C 
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" The children would soon get fond of her,?* 
mused Mrs, Wantley, "and she of them* And 
'We could easy put her up a bed." 
• " You could?" 

" Bless me ! what am I talking about ? W^U, 
my thought's out now, you see, Mr, Brooks, 
and if you like to trust me with your sister, 
why, I'll trust you to do what's right in re- 
turn." 

Riley sprang to his feet, and smacked his 
band in hers. ** It's a bargain," he cried joy- 
fully. " By Goles, it was good luck that sent 
me here this night !" 

The compact was not concluded without a 
protest from the fair Flora, who declared that 
mother might do what she liked, but she wasn't 
agoing to be put about by lunatics, and so she 
told them. She thanked her stars that there 
was them about as would soon see her settled 
somewhere else-^a. hint of impending matri- 
mony which the gentle ^sreature kept for occa- 
sions like the present. 

The bargain, however, was struck, and • the 
money paid over, Mrs. Wantley insisting upon 
being allowed to draw up in writing what she 
Bupposed to be an inflexibly formal document 
which would bind her in the severest manner 
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to perform her part of the contract. To ' her 
sorrow she had hecome acquaixited with the 
roundabout phmaeology of the law, as ^n- 
tained in the 'VTarious mortgages and assign- 
ments made by her jovial but luckless husband ; 
and she made nse of her knowledge, good, 
ionest dsune, in the following deed : — 

" I hereby promise for myself, my heirs, 
executors, administrators, and assigns, to take 
care of her, and treat her well, and give her 
^s much Tictuals as she can eat for two months, 
for this money, according to arrangements now 
made. And I declare this to foe my act and 
deed, anything herein contained to the con- 
ti^ry notwithstanding." 

" But as it did not show who the ^' I" might 
be, or who was the " her" who was to be taken 
care of, or how much ^' this money" amounted 
to, or what the "arrangements now made" 
were; and as, moreover, it bore no signature 
and no date, it cannot be said to be a satisfac- 
tory production in a legal point of Tiew* It 
answered, however, ail the purposes for which 
it was made, and Jim Riley wrapped it up in 
a piece of old newspaper and pocketed it with 
much apparent satisfaction. 

It was tbeoLTCsdlved that Xancy shouM tstay 
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and begin her sojourn that very night, sleep- 
ing with Helen till a bed could be prepared for 
her — that Jim should be accommodated at a 
respectable lodging;- house known to Mrs. 
"Wantley, in Ruby Eow — ^that he should depart 
.for Sheffield the next morning — ^and that out 
of his first wages he should send up money to 
buy Nancy some clothes, or, failing his obtain- 
ing employment, that the little which was re- 
quisite should be purchased out of the five 
pounds, and made up afterwards — and, lastly*, 
that Mrs. Wantley should go to Maidstone by 
the parliamentary train on the following Friday 
to see her erring son. Then they began to 
talk of things in general, and, amongst others, 
of the gentleman who had promised to help 
Riley if he went to Sheffield. 

'*I've got other friends down there as is 
likely to find me something to do," said Jim, 
" besides that gentleman. He lives in a great 
house near Durmstone, and I don't expect 
there's much in my line to be done there." 

" Near Durmstone !" replied Mrs. Wantley^ 
in a tone of surprise ; ** what is his name ?" 

" Captain Stephen Frankland." 

" Ah, I've heard that name somewhere, but 
I don*t remember him. But, law ! it's twenty 
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years and more since I was near Durmstoney 
and I was there only for a few weeks." 

"In the town?' 

^^No; I was living in service with Lord 
Penruthyn. It was my second place ; I wasn't 
married then. Haven't you ever heard tell of 
the Honourable Horace Penruthyn !" 

" No." 

" He was a wild one ! He was My Lord'a. 
younger brother. My Lord was only a young 
man himself, and rented an old house dawn 
there for the fishing and shooting, and what 
not. Eh ! but it was a gloomy place. It nearly 
give me the horrors to live there ; and I was 
not a bit sorry when the establishment was 
broke up and the family went abroad." 

" Why was that, if I might make bold to 
ask?" said Jim. 

'^Well, it was something to do with Mr. 
Horace and a wild young friend of his— as wild 
a one as himself. They was all as poor as mice 
for all their title, and he — that's the Honourable 
Horace— got his brother into some awful scrape 
with bills, and one thing and another, so that 
they was obliged to make a flit of it without 
any warning. I lost my wages, and so did 
the other servants; but I did not mind that. 
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I was quite satisfied to get clear of that ghastly^ 
old house. Don't talk about it, it makes me. 
creep to think of it." 

So the subject was dropped ; and soon after- 
wards, Helen having returned early, as ahe 
was not wanted in the afterpiece, Nancy was 
again given into her charge, and Mr. Brooks 
went his way to the lodging-house in Ruby 
Row, saying that he would return in the 
morning to wish his sister good-bye. 

A long account of the inquest upon the 
murder in Westborough Wood appeared in the 
next day's papers; and instead of Jim Riley 
came a message from him, stating that he had 
fallen in with a friend who was going into 
Yorkshire, and with whom he had agreed to. 
travel in company; but as this friend would 
start as early as daybreak, why, Mr. Brooks : 
would not disturb Mrs. Wantley, but wished 
her and Nancy good-bye, and they should soon 
hear from him. Nancy never missed him. 
At first she was restless and querulous in hfer 
new home ; but Helen and Mrs. Wantley were 
very good and gentle with the poor creature, 
and the children kept her constantly amused; 
so that in a very short time she not only be- 
came quite contented with the change, but. 



seemed to brighten tip considerably. Her un^ 
changed, eventless life, in the little cottage at 
Westboro»gh, was almost enough of itself to 
deaden any intellect that was not of the 
strongest. Certainly, it had the worst pos^: 
sible effect upon a mind which had never yet 
awakened. Little Union Street — ^not, as we 
have seen, the gayest of localities — was to her 
full of wonders, and the humble shop and its 
customers slowly filled her mind with new but 
vague ideas, which, confused and distorted as 
they were, were better than no ideas at all. 

In due time Mr. Lagger returned to his 
lodgings. He sauntered in as though he had 
just been as far as the door to see whether it 
was fine or raining, and by some chance 
stumbled over Nancy on the staircase. This 
happened upon the day on which Mrs.. Wantley 
had gone to Maidstone. Helen was absent at 
a rehearsal, Charley was in the Temple, and 
the elegant Miss Flora, being engaged in a 
flirtation with Mr. Cornelius Bruffer, the 
chemist next door, the small Wantleys, left to 
themselves, were devastating the neighbour- 
hood, and getting amongst the horses' hoofs 
and under the wheels of the vehicles passing 
down Ruby Row. How comes it that small 
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children of this class cannot be run over? If 
you were to place the infant heir to ten 
thousand a-year alone in Little Union Street^ 
he would be a mangled corpse in as many 
mmutes ! 

Nancy was, therefore, all alone ; and having 
a vague notion that the person left to " mind 
the shop" was expected to treat all incomers 
as so many natural enemies thereto, flew 
fiercely at the detective, and would have ejected 
him summarily, to his intense astonishment, if 
Miss Flora — attracted by the disturbance — 
had not made her appearance. 

"Hoity-toity!" exclaimed Mr. Lagger; 
"what's all this about?" 

" If you please, Sir, it's only a poor lunatic 
that mother would go and take charge of, to 
worrit us all. She won't hurt you," 

" I wont take my oath of that," replied the 
lodger, casting a doubtful glance at Nancy's 
flushed and angry face, " Who the dickins is 
»he?" 

Asking this, he gave what Helen would call 
"a cue," and it was taken immediately, for 
Nancy replied, eagerly — 

** / live at the third cottage opposite the well^ a 
mile and a bit from WesiboroughJ^ 
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KMr. Sampson Lagger had never yet been 
taken aback during his long professional ex- 
perience, he was fairly taken aback now. His 
astonishment vented itself in a long, low 
whistle. 

"Whee — u — ^u! Westborough, eh! And 
where's brother Jim ?" 

Ay ! where 1^05 brother Jim ? Nancy could 
give no information ; but Flora told what she 
knew of his movements — and Mr. Lagger did 
not sleep that night at home. 
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CHAPTER II. 



ON THE TRACK. 



Stephen Fbankland's anticipation that there 
would be nothing in Brandron's heavy luggage 
to give a clue to Mangerton Chase was cor- 
rect. It consisted, for the most part, of 
articles evidently intended as presents to the 
gentler sex, and of great value. Cashmere 
shawls, exquisite Indian muslins, bracelets, 
and other ornaments in gold and silver fila- 
gree-work; boxes, ornaments, and puzzles 
carved in ivory and sandalwood — curiosities 
of all sorts there were in plenty, and under- 
neath, at the bottom of the box, Stephen found 
a bundle of shares in a Calcutta Bank which 
he knew to be worth near upon eight hundred 
pounds. There was also some wearing ap- 
parel; but no letters — no papers or memo- 
randa of any value whatever for carrying out 
the quondam owner's dying request. 

We have seen that Stevie had well con- 
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sidered the manner in which the clue was to 
be sought for. The key to the secret was in 
the hands of Father Eustace; and the first 
step was to find him out and obtain an inter- 
view, or to ascertain with what institution 
likely to afford a home to such a person as 
Mary Alston he yras connected, some time be- 
tween the years 1838 — ^when Brandron went 
to India — and 1859, when he received the 
letter signed " Susan." But how was Stephen 
to commence these inquiries — and where? He 
had thought over this many a time before he 
left home on his search, and from questions 
wiiich he had put in a casual manner to the 
Yicar of Durmstone and Lord de Cartarett — 
who was a Roman Catholic, but, I am afraid, 
not a very good one — ^he learnt that something, 
in the nature of a Clergy List was issued at 
the office of a notorious Roman Catholic news- 
paper which was published every week in the 
Strand. To the office of this journal he went 
direct from the railway station, and obtained 
permission to look over the curent list, and 
such of the lists for previous years as were on 
the premises. These went back as far as 
1847, and the publisher was not sure whether 
there were any others. He rather thought 
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that the publication was commenced then, or 
thereabouts ; but was not quite] certain. In 
none of these was the name of Father Eustace. 

Stephen next began to inquire about instita- 
tions in which a person in humble life could 
obtain a home; but obtained very vague 
replies. Such public institutions as existed in 
London would be mentioned in the Post-Office 
Directory. The publisher knew nothing about 
those in the country ; perhaps the sub*editor 
did, only he was out; and the editor never 
came to the office. The publisher rather 
thought there was one at Birmingham and one 
at Salford, and had heard about one at Liver^ 
pool. This much, however, he could say, there 
was no printed guide whatever which would 
give the inquirer such information as he 
desired, relative to all England, or to private 
charities. Was the publisher acquainted with 
any person who would be likely to know? 
Well, perhaps the sub-editor might. Would 
Stephen call again? Stephen promised to do 
so, and left the shop a little dashed by this 
failure in a quarter from which he had been led 
to expect so much. 

An interview with the sub-editor was fixed 
for the next day at two o'clock ; and being so 
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near tlie Temple, Stephen thought he would 
call upon Cuddy Lindsay by way of killing 
time. He found no difficulty in getting into 
this abode of learning ; but after having wan- 
dered to and fro amongst its courts and passages 
for about three-quarters of an hour, he per- 
ceived it to be by no means so easy to get out 
of it, or to find any point therein of which he 
was in search — particularly if he trusted to 
the directions of the clerks and porters who 
infested its precincts. 

At last he stumbled upon Sycamore-court, 
and upon the lentil of No. 7 found painted 
the name of Mr. Cuthbert Lindsay, with two 
others, as occupying the third floor. He 
sprang up the stairs; and when he had 
mounted about half-way, encountered a young 
gentleman laboriously engaged in zoological 
investigations. He had caught an unlucky 
mouse, and, having tied a long piece of black 
thread securely to its tail, was trying to make 
it walk up one of the banisters backwards. 
Of course Stephen boxed his ears. There is a 
sort of boy, to box whose ears in passing is a 
debt one owes to society, and which society 
should exact. It may not be quite legal, 
perhaps ; but this is a fault in the law, which 
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will not be wholly just until it makes boxing 
the ears of an electric telegraph boy discovered 
playing marbles, a doctor's boy caught sliding 
on the pavement, or an office-boy seen play- 
ing on the staircase, an assault not only justiji* 
^Me^ but compulsory. 

The delinquent upon this occasion — who 
wasr no other than our friend Charley Wantley 
— resented the infliction after the manner of 
his tribe. He stiffened his arms, held them 
behind him, and thrusting his chin very close 
to the bottom of Stephen's waistcoat, requested 
him to hit him (Charley) again, in a tone 
which threatened the severest consequences in 
case the blow were repeated. In the confu- 
sion the mouse escaped, and Stephen, pushing 
its indignant tormentor aside, continued his 
ascent, and found Cuddy's door open. He 
was about to enter, when Charley ran np, 
and, seeing whither the stranger was bound, 
assumed a penitential mien, and asked whom 
he pleased to want 

He was about to reply, when strange 
sounds from within attracted his attention. 
First came a slight noise, as though of a 
struggle ; and then a voice, which he knew to 
be Cuddy's, exclaimed, — 
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" Now, I say, put me down, Jackson^ please 
put me down! Con — found you! DonH — 
pon't ! Don't be a fool 1 Put me down !" 
" Then swear you wont tell.'' 
" I'll see you hanged first ! Oh !" 
At this moment an inner door was thrown 
open, and a gentleman in red morocco slippers 
and a velvet shooting-jacket, who oould have 
commanded a handsome salary as the giant in 
a travelling show, appeared in the passage^ 
carrying Cuddy in his arms as a nurse would 
carry an infant, and occasionally tossing him 
as infants are tossed. 

*' You great idiot!" screamed Cuddy; "put 
me down! Don't you see there's some on eat 
the door?" 

The great idiot did not, for his back was 
towards it ; but thus appealed to, he dropped 
Cuddy in so summary a manner, that if the 
little man had not had a good hold on his 

nurse's -whiskers he might have come to 
grief. 

^ I think you used to . know this person, 
Stevie," said Lindsay, when the first greetings 
were exchanged- " He was with us at Rugby. 
fie owns to the vulgar name of Jacksoi). 
Jackson, Captain Frankland." 
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"I am ashamed," replied Stevie, "to own 
that I do not remember Mr, Jackson." 

" Oh, I only came just as you were leaving* 
I was quite a little fellow when you were a 
preposter," was Jackson's reply. 

" I hope to goodness that I never thrashed 
you, then !" said Stephen gaily, glancing at the 
Herculean proportions of the speaker, who 
thereupon roared out a hearty laugh, and ob* 
served, that if Stevie had done so, he probably 
well deserved all he had got. 

There is a sort of freemasonry in these 
things ; and Stephen, who would have been a» 
stiff and cold as Gold- Stick-in- Waiting towards 
the giant, had he been a stranger, warmed up 
towards him directly he heard that they had 
been together for a few weeks at the same 
public school. 

" Your state is the more gracious, I assure 
you," Cuddy observed, " for not remembering 
the creature called Jackson. It was indulging 
its fierce and brutal nature when you came in." 

"If you only knew, Captain Frankland, what 
a desperate little tyrant Cuddy is in these 
chambers, you would consider him mercifuUy 
dealt with. It is the only way we have of 
bringing him to order." 
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" Don^t say w;^," replied a voice from the 
inner room ; " and either come in or shut the 
door," 

" The person who now speaks/' said Cuddy, 
ushering Stephen into the apartment from 
whence the voice proceeded, "is another 
femiliar, whom I picked up at Merton. He 
is a working creature, and has recently put us 
to open shame by getting briefs. Captain 
Franklin — Lorimer. Jackson, you may smoke 
one pipe. Steevie, behold some bitter beer ! 
iiorimer, put away those insulting briefs! 
And now, my children, yoil know one another 
—bless you ! — ^be happy !" 

After a short but pleasant conversation, 
Jackson and Lorimer left the room. 
' *^ Those are two of the best fellows in the 
world," said Cuddy, shutting the door after 
them, " in diametrically opposite wiays. They 
have rooms of their own on the opposite side 
df the lobby, but they are always with me, 
6r I with them. Now, tell me how you 
found all at home? What a grand splash 
you had on the 31st ! We saw it all in the 
Illustrated.^^ 

"To tell plain truth, it was an awful bore 
t6 mc?,'' Steevie replied; "but the dear old 

VOL. II. D 
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governor was pleased, and the mater too ; so 
it was all right in the end.'* 

" Anything discovered about poor Bran- 
dronr 

^^ Nothing. I have called to-day to ask 
yoar advice about a matter closely connected 
with him.'^ 

"What is it?" 

" Don't be offended, old man, if I say that I 
may not tell you. I can ask you what I want 
to know, but must not tell you why I want to 
know it. You must have perceived at the 
inquest that there was a secret between us that 
I cannot reveal." 

" I did ; and I know well that you are not 
the man to break your word. Use me just as 
you please, Steevie, and I shall be delighted to 
give you any assistance in my power, without 
asking why or wherefore. What do you want 
to know?" 

" I want to find out one Father Eustace, a 
Roman Catholic priest, who is, or was, con- 
nected with some charitable institution in 
England." 

" Then Lorimer is your man !" Cuddy ex- 
claimed; " he is a great theologian, and he and 
a distinguished Papist, who knows everybody 
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and everything, are constantly engaged in 
the profitable occupation of consigning their 
mutual souls to perdition, each supposing 
that he is rapidly converting the other. Here, 
Dagon!" 

^ Dagon responded to the call, in the person 
of Charley, so christened by Jackson on 
account of his name of Wantley being asso- 
ciated with dragons. 

*' Go and tell Mr. Lorimer he is wanted,'' 
Cuddy commanded ; " but Mr. Jackson is not 
to come. Quick now !" 

Lorimer appeared, and Stephen's wish be'ng 
explained as far as was necessary, he readily 
promised to give the latter an introduction to 
his friend and polemical foe, the Reverend 
Mr. O'Hara — "only,'' he added, as he sat 
down to write the note, " you will excuse my 
advising you not to let him draw you into a 
religious argument, unless you happen to be 
very well up in controversy." 

Stephen replied that he would take care of 
that; and after some more jolly talk and chaff 
amongst the friends, in which the giant — or 
Gigas, as they called Jackson — was permitted 
to join, Stephen took his departure ; and not 
x»ring to trust himself again in the labyrinths 

d2 
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of the Temple, hailed " a Hansom" which he 
found in King's Bench Walk, and drove off to 
Finsbury Circus, where the Reverend Mr# 
O'Hara resided. 

He found there a brawny middle-aged Irish- 
man, who received him with the greatest Jon* 
hommie^ and laughed a rich deep laugh, that 
matched well with his rich deep brogue, at 
almost every remark he made. 

"Assist yoti — Ha! ha! ha! Of course I 
will — ^if I can. Glad to see any friend of Lori- 
mer's! — Ha! ha! ha! So you want to find 
Father Eustace, eh? — Ha! ha! Well, sit ye 
down — sit ye down — Ha ! ha ! ha ! and before 
we go any further ye'U take a bit of lunch 
with me, for I can't talk on an empty stomach, 
and I have not tasted bit, bite, or sup, since 
one o'clock this day." It was then half-past four. 

In vain Stephen protested against this exer- 
cise of hospitality from a perfect stranger. 
The jolly priest laughed louder than ever, 
pooh-poohed his scruples, and rang the bell. 
The Summons was answered by a neat-handed 
Phillis, who had an intuitive knowledge of 
what would be wanted, as she returned in 
about three minutes with a tray, upon which 
the greater part of a cold fowl, a Strasbourg 
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pie, a crusty loaf with its head set on in a 
confidential and inviting manner, and a foam- 
ing tankard of fat ale, were set out on the 
snowiest of cloths. 

Having done ample justice to these good 
things, to his reverend entertainer's intense 
delight, expressed by chuckles which surged 
and bubbled up from depths deep beneath his 
ample waistcoat, Stephen found that he had 
been hungry, and gave the most practical 
admissions of that fact, notwithstanding all he 
had declared to the contrary. At last the tray 
was cleared off. " And now," said the padre 
— crossing his comfortable legs and drawing 
back his chair — "now to business. Are ye 
quite sure ye'll not take a glass of toddy, or 
anything else ?" 

" Quite sure !" 

" Just to settle the pie !" insinuated the jolly 
priest. 

" Many thanks — no. I never touch spirits.'^ 

" Ye're wrong. Indeed, ye're wrong — Ha ! 
La! ha! A jug of wholesome punch — ^in 
moderation, mind — ^is the stomach's best 
friend." 

• " What would the Temperance folks say to 
^at doctrine ?" 
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" That ! for the Temperance folks," replied 
Mr. O'Hara, snapping his fat fingers. " Let 
those who cannot master their appetites take 
an oath to touch nothing, for fear they should 
take too much ; but let moderate men enjoy 
the good things Providence gives them, in their 
own way.'* 

" Well," said Stephen, smiling, " I did not 
expect " 

" Did not expect what ?" 

" Why, if I must finish a sentence impru^ 
dently begun, I did not expect to hear such — 
such '' 

" Go on — Ha ! ha ! ha ! Such common- 
sense from a priest, eh? Was that what you 
were going to say?" 

" Something like it," said Steevie, " I must 
confess/' 

" Know us a little longer, and a little more, 
my boy," replied Mr. O'Hara with more 
earnestness than he had yet displa3'^ed, " and 
ye'U find that treating human beings as human 
beings, and talking common-sense to them, is 
the secret of the hold we have on our parishio- 
ners. Your clergy, for the most part, preach 
over the heads of the poor. This, and your 
pew system, is what keeps them from your 
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churches. But, to business — ^to business— 
Ha! ha! ha! Ye want to discover Father 
Eustace." 

" I do ; and if you will " 

" Sure, I'll do anything for ye that I can. 
But tell me now, first of all, what's his sur- 
name?" 

"Hissumamer 

" Faith, yes ; a man has two names, if he's a 
Christian; and Eustace sounds to me more 
like a Christian name than a surname." 

" I never thought of that," said Stephen, in 
a tone of vexation. 

"Maybe he is a foreigner?" 

*' That I cannot say. All I know of him is, 
that he was connected with some Institution 
(which I suppose to be in England) within 
the last twenty years. I own it seems absurd 
to trouble you upon so meagre a clue." 

" Not a bit of it— Ha ! ha ! ha ! What 
made me ask you if he is a foreigner is, that 
our priests are not usually called by their 
Christian names in this country. Maybe it 
is a surname after all. Eustace — ^Eustace! 
Eustace! The name seems familiar, too. 
Where can I have heard it? Faith, I have 
it !" The padre did not laugh this time, but 
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grew suddenly grave, and asked abruptly— 
'^ What do you want him for?" 

•' That I may not tell you." 

" Hum ! Will you tell me what you dtm^t 
want him for, if I put a few questions to ye !" 

"Certainly." 

" If ye did find him out, would it be to his 
detriment ?" 

" No. I want him to direct me to a certain 
place — no more." 

" And if he directed you to this place, what- 
ever, or wherever it may be, would anything 
happen prejudicially to one of our faith?" 

" On the contrary, an act of justice would 
be performed, in which I believe every good 
Christian, be he Protestant or Catholic, would 
rejoice." 

*' You are connected with the law?" said 
the priest quickly. 

" Not I." 

" Or with some public department?" 

" No. I am acting as a private individual, 
attempting to carry out the wishes of a 
friend who died before he could fully express 
them." 

"One question more, and I have done. 
Supposing that you are enabled to carry out 
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those wishes fully, Avill they, in your judg- 
ment, and upon the honour of a gentleman, 
effect, directly or indirectly, the propagation 
of the Holy Faith (here the priest crossed 
himself), in this country, or abroad?" 

** I think I can say, conscientiously, that 
they will not. I give you my honour, that, if 
I find them likely to do so, I will make no use 
of any information I may glean from Mr. 
Eustace in carrying them out. I can say no 
more." 

" You have said enough. I will give you a 
letter to a person who I have every reason to 
believe can tell you what you require to know. 
Whether he will^ or not, is a matter for him- 
self. Excuse me for a short time." So say- 
ing, Mr. O'Hara left the room, and returned 
in about a quarter of an hour with a note in 
his hand. 

" It is usual, I know," he said, *' to send 
letters of introduction open, but you must 
excuse my sealing this. Gro to the person to 
whom it is addressed," he continued, handing 
Steevie the note ; " only, mind, I do not say he 
mil assist you, I only think he can.^^ 
• They then talked of things in general, and 
the jolly priest began to laugh again. 
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It was too late that day for. Stephen to 
follow up his search ; but the next afternoon 
he proceeded to the address given by O'Hara, 
and sent up the letter of introduction with his 
card. 

He was shown into a spacious room with 
folding doors. The carpet was of the thickest 
velvet pile, into which the foot sank deep at 
every step. The furniture, which was of the 
most elegant and costly description, was of 
walnut, covered, where covering was required, 
with morocco leather of a dark green tint. 
Curtains of dark green cloth, bound with gold 
twist, half closed the plate-glass windows. A 
few choice water-colour drawings hung upon 
the walls, and statuettes in alabaster and 
bronze of rare beauty were sprinkled here and 
there, unobtrusively, throughout the apart- 
ment, around all sides of which ran a low 
book-case well - stored with richly - bound 
volumes. Stephen saw at a glance that he 
was in the domain of a man of wealth and 
taste; and, absorbed in contemplation of so 
many pleasing objects, did not perceive that 
the folding doors had opened, and that its 
master was standing between them, watching 
him. 
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He was a man of about forty — slight and 
tall, and dressed entirely in black. His brow 
was broad and massive, his face pinched and 
sharp in the lower portion, and he had 
glittering, restless eyes, which seemed to eat 
into anything upon which they fixed. He 
fixed them upon Stephen Frankland as he 
turned, and the cold piercing glance sent a 
shudder creeping through him from head to 
heel. The manner of this person, though 
distant, was courteous in the extreme — a 
wonderful contrast, though, to that of the 
jovial priest in Finsbury Circus. 

*' Captain Frankland, I presume?" he said^ 
bowing politely. "Pray be seated. You 
have seen Mr. O'Hara?" 

" I have ; upon a subject which, doubtless, 
he has named in his letter." 

"He has done so. You seek information 
respecting Father Eustace?" Stephen bowed 
assent. 

" He was here last night. He sat, if I 
recollect aright, in the very chair which you 
now occupy." 

"Then he lives in England?" exclaimed 
Stephen, delighted with the news. 

"Well, hardly so. He had just arrived 
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from Copenhagen when I saw him, and early 
this morning he sailed for Australia." 

Stephen's bright look fell. 

"Will he be away long?" he asked. 

" He cannot tell ; no one can tell how long 
he may remain. He may return by the next 
mail ; he may spend the rest of his life there.*' 

" I owe you an apology for asking so 
apparently vague a question," said Stephen; 
" but as he is not approachable, can you put 
me in the way of " 

" Ascertaining what institutions he has been 
connected with?" interposed the gentleman 
with the restless eyes, consulting O'Hara's 
letter, which he held open in his hand. " Cer^- 
tainly. He was educated at Stoneyhurst-. 
You are, probably, acquainted with that 
college ?" 

" I cannot say that I am," said Stephen. 

The previous speaker smiled, and continued: 
" He became one of its professors of theology. 
Subsequently, he was made Master of St 
Patrick's Catholic Schools here, in London, 
and left them to be Confessor to the Queen of 
Spain. His next appointment was as Chap- 
lain in the Workhouse at Skibbereen in Ire- 
land, and afterwards he acted for some time 
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as Secretary to the Principal of one of our 
Convents, at Hull. His movements upon 
leaving this were very unsettled ; do you wish 
me to follow them? I can do so." 

" I am giying you an infinity of trouble." 
" Not at all. First he went to New York ; 
from thence to Mexico; from thence he re- 
turned for a short time to the Isle of Jersey ; 
from thence he passed to France, Constanti- 
nople, and Bengal. He was at Calcutta for, 

let me think, eighteen months, and then ." 

"Pardon me! It may save you some 
trouble if I ask. Was he connected during this 
time with any institution in which an English 
person of the grade of a domestic servant 
would enter?" 

" No ; his last appointment, bearing any- 
thing like a permanent character, was that 
which I have mentioned at Hull." 

" May I ask in what year he filled this?" 
" He Avent in 1840, and left in 1845." 
" And since that time he has been travelling 
abroad?" 
"Exactly." 
"Then I think I have gained the clue I 

" I hope yqu may be successful in carrying 
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out your object." And the speaker fixed his 
glistening eyes on Stephen's, as though he 
were looking through them into his mind and 
reading it there. 

Stephen thanked him for his wish, and the 
service rendered towards fulfilling it, and took 
his leave well satisfied with that day's work. 
He determined to go to Hull by the night 
mail, but, having plenty of time to spare, 
thought he would look up Cuthbert Lindsay 
again and acquaint him with the progress he 
had made. 

Cuddy was out when he called, and so was 
Gigas; but Lorimer was in, hard at work 
upon some pleas. 

" I won't disturb you," Steevie said ; " I only 
came to tell Cuddy I was going out of town 
for a day or two, and to thank you for the 
very valuable assistance you have rendered 
me." 

"You've found out what you wanted 
then?" 

" Thanks to you, I have." 

"FromO'Hara?" 

" No ; from a friend of his to whom he 
recommended me." 

** Who was that, if I may ask ?" 
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"Certainly/' And Stephen repeated the 
name which was written on the letter. Lori- 
mer appeared greatly astonished at what he 
heard. 

" Indeed ! and did you see him?' 

« Yes." 

" And he told you— r 

" Exactly what I wanted to know — at least, 
I hope so." 

" I should not have thought he would," said 
Lorimer musingly. 

"Why not?" 

" Because he is not the sort of man to give 
information without knowing exactly how it is 
to be used. 

" Do you know him, then?" 

" Only by name. Who does not?" 

" I, for one," replied Steevie. " Who, and 
what, is he ?" 

"You don't mean to say that you don't 
know?" 

"Not I. He seems to be a man of taste, 
and speaks like a gentleman." 

" He is the General of the JesuitSj[ said Lori- 
mer ; " take care what you are about, if what 
you have to do should interferq with any of 
the schemes of his order." 
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Stephen was not so mtich struck as Lorimer 
expected with this discovery. The Jesuits 
and their chief were nothing to this honest- 
hearted young soldier. The man had been 
civil enough, and might have easily declined 
to give the information if he had not wished 
to do so. He had entered into minute details 
respecting the movements of Father Eustace, 
and so showed that he had nothing to conceal 
about him. This Stephen explained to his 
new acquaintance, and so the matter ended 
for the present. 

The next morning found him in Hull, at 
the Convent gate; but in the meantime he had 
thought a little more deeply about Lorimer's 
warning. " From excess of caution," he 
thought, "they may perhaps throw some 
obstacles in my way, so I will not ask if they 
know anything about Susan's sister, but boldly 
take it for granted that she is here." So whenf 
his summons was answered by the Porteress^ 
he said — 

" I want to see Mary Alston." 

To which the Porteress replied, "Please 
to step in, sir, and I will tell her." ' 

She is here, then, thought Stephen. So fat 
so good, and he entered the Conveiit hall. 
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CHAPTER III. 

check! 

The Convent was an ordinary street house, or, 
rather, three ordinary street houses knocked 
into one; and there was nothing about its ap- 
pearance, external or internal, as far as Stephen 
could see, to indicate anything peculiar in the 
mode of life of its inhabitants. It might have 
been a boarding-house, a school, the residence 
of a very large family, a "special" hospital, 
or, indeed, anything eke. Butchers and bakers 
came to its door, as to others ; received their 
orders, and sometimes did a little bit of flirta- 
tion on their own account with servants of the 
ordinary type. Postmen brought letters and 
passed them into the letter-box for every one 
to take her own and read what she listed. 
Through a glass door at the end of the hall 
Stephen could see that there was a large and 
well-laid out garden behind the house, and in 
the room into which he was shown to wait he 
found most of the periodicals of the day, from 
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the Quarterly Review down to the current 
number of Punchy which openly displa3^ed an 
illustration by no means flattering to the 
Pope. 

For a man naturally diffident and shy of 
strangers as was Stephen Frankland, he had 
hitherto got on remarkably well in his inter- 
views. The bonhommie of O'Hara, and the 
curiosity and excitement which his visit to the 
General of the Jesuits had roused, prevented 
him from plaguing himself with a dozen-and- 
one tiresome scruples which would have stood 
in his wav under other circumstances. But 
now that he had so far successfully pursued 
the track, and was, as he supposed, on the 
very verge of an important discovery, he felt 
as restless and apprehensive as a child. " If 
it were a man now," he thought, " that I am 
going to see, I should know how to deal with 
him ; but a woman ! — and of all sorts of women 
a nun ! What am I to say to her? How open 
the subject? Suppose she begins to cry, or 
faints, what on earth am I to do ? Of course 
she has been taught to consider all men mon- 
sters of iniquity, and if I am not awfully care- 
fill she may get frightened, and refuse to tell 
me anything." 
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As Stephen thus mused, a womaD, dressed 
as a Sister of Charity, in a plain black stuff 
dress, and plain white linen cap fastened with 
a broad band under the chin, entered the 
room, closed the door behind her, and stood 
with her arms folded — as servants sometimes 
stand waiting for orders — close inside it. 

Though her posture was that of a dependent, 
there was no token of dependency in her de- 
meanour. A more masculine figure — a harder 
and more cruel-looking face, than that which 
she turned upon him, Stephen never remem-^ 
bered to have seen, as she stood biting her 
thin, bloodless lips, and staring at him boldly 
under her contracted brows. 

Stephen bowed, and placed a chair for her. 

" You have sent for me," she said, waving 
aside the proffered seat ; " what do you want?" 

" I am going to ask you to let me have a 
few moments' conversation with you. Pray 
take a chair." 

" No." 

" Then I must stand, too," said Stephen, 
rising. 

" You can do as you please. Go on with 
what you have to say." 

" First let me be sure that I am troubling 
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the right person. Do I address Miss 
Alston?" 

" My name is Mary Alston.** 
** Then will you be good enough to give me 
the address of your sister?* 
"I have no sister.'* 

" Indeed ! Am I not correct in supposing 
that you have a sister named Susan, who once 
— ^long ago— lived at Mangerton Chase?" 

" I had such a sister ; but she broke all ties 
of relationship when she went to the house 
you have mentioned. She has been dead to 
me for more than twenty years. She is dead 
to all now." 

"Dead!" exclaimed Stephen. 

" It is little I hear or care to know of those 

whom I was associated with in other days,*' 

replied the stem Sister of Charity ; but I havfe 

lately learned that she is dead. She has my 

>rayers, but neither my pity nor my regret. 

ihe should have died long ago.*' 

" It is not for me to ask why one in your 
position should speak so bitterly of a near 
relative," said Stephen, disgusted at her harsh- 
ness. "I have only now to request, as I 
cannot get the information from her, that you 
wiU be so obliging as to direct me to Manger- 
ton Chase?" 
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"How can I?" 

" Your sister lived there ?" 

"Well?" 

" Surely, if, as I gather from what you have 
just said, her going there gave you offence, 
you must be able to tell me where she went?" 

" She left her home," said Mary Alston, 
" contrary to the wishes of her parents, and 
against my advice. Her home was too qui^t 
and religious for her frivolous and sinful mind. 
She persuaded her youngest sister to accom- 
pany her, and led the wretched girl to her per- 
dition here and hereafter. They shook the 
dust off their feet against us, and we closed 
our doors and our thoughts to them for ever. 
I know that she who was once my sister Lucy 
brought disgrace upon our honest name. I 
know that she who was once my sister Susan 
took menial service in some great man's family. 
I know no more." 

" Not even the name of that family?" 

"No." 

" Or where is Mangerton Chase, in which 
they lived ?" 
' "No." 

" God help me !" moaned Stephen, " this is 
bad news indeed. Pray excuse my being im- 
portunate. I do assure you I am actuated by 
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no idle curiosity. To find Mangerton Chase 
is of the greatest importance to me. Think — 
consider well, before you reply. Can you give 
me no clue to it — no clue to anyone who may 
know it, or the name of its owner?" 

"None." 
. " Will you tell me where you lived when 
your sisters left home?" 

" Close to Ipswich." 

"Do you know where they went from 
thence ?" 

" First to Cambridge, and then to London." 

" And how long after their departure from 
Ipswich was it that you heard your sister 
Susan had gone to live at Mangerton Chase?' 

" About eighteen months. She deceived us 
by getting some stranger to direct the letter 
in which she stated where she had gone, other- 
wise we should not have opened it." 

" One question more," said Stephen, " and 
I will trouble you no further. Is her husband 
alive ?" 

"I was not aware till three days ago that 
she had been married." 

"Some of your family may know; will 
you " 

"By associating herself with what brought 
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shame upon us all, she was disowned by her 
family. There is not a member of it, now 
that my father and mother are no more, who 
are aware such a person existed." 

" She might have written to some of her 
relations unknown you?" 

" Perhaps." 

" Will you enable me to see some of your 
connections to ask ?*' 

" No." 

" You have a reasonfor declining, I suppose ?" 

" I have. I do not choose to rake up old 
sores to please a stranger." 

" Believe me that I wish to do no such thing. 
I pledge you my word that I will not mention 
your sister's name, but only ask if they know 
Mangerton Chase." 

** They will not know it." 

" How can you tell ?" 

The Sister of Charity made no reply, but 
stood motionless, as she had stood all the 
while, with her arms folded, biting her thin 
lips, her cold stern gaze fixed on Stephen. 

" Am I to understand you as still refusing?" 
he asked, after a long and, to hira, an embar- 
rassing pause. 

" You are." 
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" Then/' said Stephen, *' I can do no more, 
and so I take my leave." 

The Sister of Charity stepped three paces 

aside to let him pass, but did not return his 

bow, and left the room by an opposite door, 
without glancing to the right or left. 

" It's queer, isn't it," said the porteress to 
one of the other servants, soon after she had 
let Stephen out, "that Sister Mary should 
have had three visitors since Monday?" 

" Lor, Anne ! what of that?" said the person 
addressed ; " why, some of the ladies have four 
or five every week." 

" So they do," replied the porteress ; but I've 
been here sixteen years come Christmas, and I 
never knew her have one person to see her all 
that time. Now three come one after the other. 
There's something up, I'll be bound. I wonder 
what it is?" 

If Sister Mary had been willing to tell Stephen 
all she knew, and the result had come to nothing, 
the chances are that his failure upon, as he 
thoyght, the very brink of success, would have 

dashed his spirits and made him very hopeless 
for the future. There are some people, how- 
ever, for whom opposition is the best spur, 
and Frankland was one of them. " No," he 
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said to himself — dealing his knee a mighty 
thump, as the train started with him back 
again to London — "no, I'll see her hanged 
first ! ni not give it up. TU find Mangerton 
Chase yet, in spite of all the Sisters of Charity 
that ever scowled. The old Catamaran! I 
wonder if her relations could have told me 
anything ? Mangerton Chase — Mangerton 
Chase. Confound it ! It sounds a name that 
everybody ought to know — like Alton Towers, 
or Haddon Hall, or Belvoir Castle ; but nobody 
deems to have ever heard of it. If it were not 
for ' Susan's' letter I should doubt there was 
such a place, and treat it as a myth of poor 
Brandron's delirium — like the woman he 
fancied he saw sitting by the window. Then, 
if it wasn't for the armoury and the tapestry 
that he spoke of, one might fancy it to be some 
cockney affair, built by a retired cheesemonger. 
But no ! It's an old house — that's clear. It's 
probably a large house ; for, according to 
old Catamaran — (by which unflattering ex- 
pression Steevie was wont, in his own mind, to 
designate Sister Mary) — her sister took service 
in some great man's family. Ha, ha ! she did 
give me one wrinkle, in spite of her teeth, 
though I ought \o have known it before from 
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Avhat Brandron hinted. It's a noted house, or 
he would have told me where it was. He 
evidently took it for granted that I should 
know, or easily ascertain, and so devoted his 
mind to describing whereabouts in it the papers 
would be found." 

Thus musing, Stephen began to recal what 
Brandron had said on various subjects, and re- 
membered the fears expressed by him, lest, in 
an unwary moment, he had betrayed to his 
murderer where the papers were, concealed; 
and a moment's consideration of this point 
sufficed to knock on the head a scheme which 
Frankland had formed. It would not do to 
advertise. He had no doubt but that an in- 
quiry touching Mangerton Chase in that mys- 
terious second column of the limes would 
bring him a dozen answers, particularly if the 
hope of a reward were held out to the informer. 
But then, it would give a very dangerous hint 
to others if Brandron had made known the de- 
positary of the secret. There was just a chance, 
Stephen thought, that the person op persons 
interested in preventing its being brought to 
light would not, or perhaps could not, act 
immediately upon the information; but the 
moment they found out that some one else was 
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on the track, they would be sure not to lose a 
moment. "They must know well enough 
where Mangerton Chase is," Stephen thought, 
" and could be beforehand with me. No, no ; 
it would not do to advertise, except as a last 
resource, and the time has not yet come for 
that. I have not seen much of England out 
of our own county. Ill do a little travelling 
some day soon, and see if I can't hit upon this 
mysterious house that way. It's no use bother- 
ing my head about the clue — that's done 
for. I'll be bound, that if ever I find Manger- 
ton Chase at all, I shall stumble upon it by 
accident, and when I least expect to hear of 
it." 

So he returned to London, and deposited 
;Brandron's property, under seal, with his 
agents, " I may know," he thought, " some 
day, perhaps, for whom it was intended." 
Then he went back to Tremlett Towers, and 
settled down quietly in his home. He re- 
marked no particular changes in it or its ways. 
It seemed to him that he had taken up with 
it again pretty nearly at about the point at 
which his connection was broken off, and that 
all the years he had spent in India went for 
nothing. The trees had grown a little, and 
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Frank had grown a great deal; the ivy had 
overrun the old portion of the hoase some- 
what thicker and prettier, and there had been 
a change of underservants — ^that was all. To 
others, though — to those who had become 
familiar with the state of things which the 
" dear Francis " regime had inaugurated — 
there was a change indeed. Lord de Cartarett, 
and Spencer Harvey, the Nevilles, Corytons, 
Markbys, Mainwarings, and scores of other 
pleasant and hearty young fellows who had 
been Stevie's chums in former days, but who, 
as we have seen, had lately begun to fight shy 
of " The Towers," on account of the airs and 
graces assumed by "dear Francis," rallied 
round his brother and themselves ; and their 
divison of the county of Derby was a gayer 
place that bright August than it had been for 
many a long day. 

You see, Tremlett Towers had come to be 
considered the " great house " of the district 
(for Lord de Cartarett, though a peer, was by 
no means a rich man, and, being a bachelor, 
had let his grand house to some people who 
were not visited) ; and possibly you may be 
aware that it is not lawful to do anything in 
the country that is not first done at the great 
house. If the great house gets up pic-nics 
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and archery-meetings, or if its sons patronize 
the village cricket-club, then pic-nics and 
archery-meetings are charming recreations, 
and it is quite the thing for everybody 
to go and witness the great match between 
" our club " and the " eleven " from Muddle- 
borough. But if the initiative be taken in any 
other quarter — no matter how well everything 
may be done — Materfamilias must impress 
upon her daughters the impropriety of joining 
this pic-nic, or attending that archery-meeting, 
and wonder what pleasure any one can find in 
seeing a lot of low fellows knock a ball about. 
It follows, therefore, that if the great house 
chooses to be stupid and sulky, all the country 
within reach of its influence must be stupid 
and sulky in company. When Steevie had been 
at hand to take all the trouble of arrangement 
off her hands, and before poor Sir George had 
been extinguished as a motive power in his 
wife's house. Lady Tremlett had been a great 
patron of such amusements as I have indicated; 
but Mr. Tremlett had no taste for them. They 
were frivolous and puerile, he said ; and as his 
wisdom increased, so the country became more 
and more stupid. At first his lady mother 
missed the gaieties in which she used to shine — 
a bright and particular star ; and once or twice 
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feebly suggested it would be very nice to da 
this, that, or the other; but she lacked the 
energy to move herself, even for her own plea- 
sure ; and after Sir George had been snubbed 
sufficiently for attempting to move on her 
behalf, the once accustomed diversions faded 
away, and grave, stately dinner-parties, from 
which, as soon as the coffee had been served 
the guests fled as from the plague, and now 
and then a solemn meeting of the county 
archaelogical society, became the only diver- 
sions contributed by, or patronized by, the 
great house. 

This was a state of affairs of which Stephen 
had no knowledge. He began to do just as 
he had done before, to the great delight of his 
mother and discomfiture of " dear Francis," 
without imagining for a moment that he was 
doing anything strange or new. It all came 
so natural to him. Every one was pleased by 
this except Mr. Tremlett, who saw his power 
oozing gradually away, and had nothing upon 
which he could fix a complaint — for Stephen, 
in the innocence of his heart, would treat him 
as the dear little Frank of former days ; and, 
"I say, old fellow, we're going to have a 
match with Castleton on Thursday, and as 
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you're a muff, and can't play, you're to come 
and score," — or, " I say, old fellow, the mam- 
mie says we're to get up a pic-nic at the Water- 
fall," — or, " I say, old fellow, look sharp, and 
get out your archery-tackle, for the Coleman 
girls, and Miss Lee and the Nevilles, are coming 
over to shoot after luncheon, and we are going 
to try and have the next club-meeting here,'' 
was the manner in which he would arrange 
such matters as far as his brother was con- 
cerned. And when the disgusted Mr. Francis 
would begin to preach against such trivialities, 
he would be told to " shut up ;" and when he 
attempted to excuse himself from participating 
in them upon the ground of having some im- 
portant engagement elsewhere, at Quarter 
Sessions or the like, he would be told — ^which 
was worse than all — that they would get on 
very well without him, or that he , was to 
" come along, like a good fellow." 

Portly Mrs. Coleman's delight at this open- 
ing of markets for her girls was great; but 
she was somewhat bewildered by it ; for her 
designs on Stephen Frankland were greatly 
deraHged by the attentions which Lord de 
Cartarett began to pay her eldest daughter. 
Uneasiness, however, on this score, was amply 
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counterbalanced by the secret joy she felt at 
seeing that a far greater catch — namely Percy 
Coryton, who was three-and-twenty, and ten 
thousand a year already, and would be some 
day an Earl with fifty thousand more — ^was 
rapidly yielding to the fascinations of her 
" beauty-daughter," Emily. How she blessed 
our Steevie for bringing about this increase in 
the circulation of marriageable young men of 
fortune ! There had been such a tightness in 
the market lately. 

All went on, then, as merrily as marriage- 
bells, till one day something happened which 
jarred upon Steven's happy but sensitive lieart, 
and gave him a glimpse behind the curtain 
that concealed his father's miserable and de- 
pendent life, and the worthlessness of the bro- 
ther whom he loved. 

It happened one bright Sunday afternoon, 
when the Tremlett party, including even My 
Lady, had agreed to walk home from church 
across the fields, accompanied by a goodly 
detachment from Ruxton Court, who were in- 
vited to luncheon at " The Towers," that they 
sauntered along through the pleasant meadows 
in ever-changing groups of twos and threes 
till they came near to a clump of elm-trees 
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upon the side of a hill, from the crest of which 
the house could be seen in the distance. Here 
Stephen halted, and shouted out to his brother, 
who was in the rear of the party, "I say, 
Frankie, do you remember when last you and 
I were here ?" 

" I cannot say that I do," was the stately 
reply. 

" I have not forgotten. It was the evening 
before I started for India," Steevie continued 
to Laura Coleman, who, with Grace Lee, was 
walking by his side ; " and the poor old boy 
was awfully cut up about my leaving — ^wasn't 
he now?" 

" He was, indeed," replied Laura. 

" Well, we went wandering about in a dis- 
consolate sort of way, till we came here; and 
then he asked me to cut my name on the trunk 
of one of those trees yonder, because he could 
always see it from the house. When I had 
carved what he wanted, he said — ' Oh, Steevie, 
how long shall you be before you come back?' 
I told him, perhaps ten years. 'Then,' he 
said, ' cut ten notches under it, and I will come 
here this day every year, and hack one out till 
you are home again.' . Come along this way, 
and I will show it you." 
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And he ran on in front; and springing into 
the hedgerow, near the first of the trees, began 
clearing away the brambles which partly hid 
the trunk. 

" I don't remember it as well as I thought 
I did," he added, after a short examination of 
the hole. " It must be the first beginning at 

9 

the other end." And he ran on again, and 
began to do the same thing as before to the 
last of the elms. By this time the whole party 
had come up and halted, wondering what he 
could be doing. 

" Looking for my name that I cut on one of 
these trees just before I went abroad." 

" I do not think you will find it," said 
Mr. Tremlett; "for the tree has been cut 
down." 

" Cut down !" exclaimed Steevie, halting 
suddenly in his struggles with the bushes. 

"Yes; cut down." 
, " Oh, father !" said the poor fellow, in a re- 
proachful tone; " how came that?" 

"My dear Steevie — my dear boy," exclaimed 
Sir George, eagerly ; " I had nothing whatever 
to do with it. I daresay the woodman — I — I 
really don't know. If I had thought that you 
— you — I — that is — ^but I assure you I was 
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notconBultedaboutit — or— or— or," stammered 
the Baronet. 

" I had it feUed," said " dear Francis/^ 
coolly. 

" You ! " gasped Steevie j " you cut down my 
tree?" 

" Ytmr tree?'' replied his younger brother 
ivith a sneer. 

" You know what I mean, Frank," Stephen 
fiaid, in a low tone, and flushing crimson. " I 
a.m sorry you did so. Where there not others 
to cut down?" 

" It spoilt the view from my study window," 
replied " dear Francis;" "and really, I think 
it most absurd to make such a fiiss about an 
old elm that was not worth sixpence a foot for 
timber. If you want to see your precious 
carving, I duesay you'll find it in the wood- 
stack, if they have not split it up into billets 
for the fires." 

Nothing further was said, and the whole 
party walked on, leaving Steevie to get out of 
the hedge, where he had been standing during 
this conversation, and follow. He did follow ; 
but slowly, and apart frcon them all, with a 
sharp pang at his heart. I have told you, that 
with aU his strength and all his bravery, he 
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was a very child when his feelings were 
touched. 

He marched on gloomily, and did not per* 
ceive that Grace Lee had lagged behind the 
rest, under pretence of gathering some wild- 
flowers, till he was close up to her. 

" Captain Frankland," she said, softly, " all 
people do not regard the same things in the 
same way." 

" We should quarrel dreadfully if they did,'^ 
replied Steevie, with a gaiety he did not feel ; 
" but why do you say so now ?" 

" Because I see you have taken something 
to heart which, perhaps, was not meant heart- 
lessly." 

" Oh ! you are mistaken. I was a little dis- 
appointed, of course ; but it's all right. I — I 
don't worry myself about such trifles." 

" Do you really think it a trifle ?" asked 
Grace, bringing her gentle earnest eyes to 
bear just for one second on Steevie's. 

Short arid diffident as was the glance, it 
spoke volumes. It drove back the fib which 
was on the point of Steevie's tongue, tapped at 
his heart., and opened it to one who, up to this 
time, he had almost avoided. Could this kiild 
girl, who could read his foolish sensitive 
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thoughts and sympathize with them, be the 
cold, matter-of-fact, strong-minded Grace Lee, 
against whom he had been warned? 

" I daresay you will think me a great fool, 
Miss Lee," he said, in an under-tone, " if I con- 
fess it seems to me that when they cut down 
ithat old tree with my name upon it, they cut 
me away from my home." 

" Do not say they^^ was her reply ; " but see, 
Lady Tremlett has stopped, and is waiting for 
us." And they passed on without another 
word. 

Many a time after this Stephen found him- 
self chatting with Grace Lee. They had 
mutually began, as Mrs. Malaprop advises, 
" with a little aversion." Frankland got over 
this at a bound when he saw, by her sympa- 
thizing with him in his first rebuff, that she 
had feelings congenial to his own ; and a letter 
,which Grace received shortly afterwards from 
<jerty Treheme set right a misunderstanding 
under which she had laboured concerning his 
delay in visiting his home. He had not gone 
to stay with friends, as she had supposed. He 
had not remained away from his parents to 
give time for the preparation of a grand re- 
ception. The fete which had taken place was 
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arranged without his knowledge. He had 
gone to Westborough to do one kind action, 
and he had been detained there by another. 
In short, he was not such a bad fellow after 
aU. 

"What do I think of Captain Frankland 
now ?" she said — ^in reply to a question from 
Laura, on their return from the archery- 
meeting, which, to Lady Tremlett's great de- 
light, was held at " The Towers,"—" why, I 
think he is not a bit like his brother." 

" You goosey ! whoever said he was ? Steevie's 
quite handsome." 

" I was not speaking of his face, dear," was 
the quiet reply. 

This interesting "he" was, we know, an 
inveterate smoker of cheroots — ^his Indian life 
having accustomed him to be hardly ever 
without one in his mouth. Now, there was 
every modern appliance in his mother's house, 
except a smoking-room. So he smoked in 
his bed-chamber whilst he was getting up, 
smc^ed in the garden during the day, and 
smoked in his bed-chamber again when he 
retired for the night, to the dissatisfaction of 
" dear Francis," who expressed a rooted anti- 
pathy to the fiimes of the fragrant weed. 
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One morning, soon after breakfast, he lit up 
as usual; and standing upon the grassplot 
under his mother's window, began talking to 
her merrily, cheroot in hand. She had just 
said how very nice dear Steevie's cigar smelt, 
and how good it would be for the Magnolia 
that climbed up the wall to get some of the 
smoke over its leaves, when " dear Francis " 
came up, and in an angry voice declared that 
it was disgusting ! Stephen was making the 
house like a tavern, with his beastly cigars. 
The process, before described, under which 
Steevie had unconsciously put down his potent 
younger brother, had to be kept up as its 
effect wore away ; and the affair of the tree — 
which Mr. Tremlett considered as a victory — 
had reinstated him as the great Panjandrum 
himself for despotism and dignity. 

He was echoed, of course, by his lady mother, 
who observed that it certainly was nasty to 
have smoking in the house. Upon which 
Stephen replied, in the gay affectionate tone 
which he always used towards his mother — 

" Then why don't you set up a smoking- 
room, old woman? You'll want one when 
all those fellows you've been talking about 
come down to shoot." 
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"My friends do not require a smoking-room," 
said Mr. Francis. 

" Then your friends are muffs/' was all the 
reply that Steevie deigned. 

Lady Tremlett declared, that to have a 
smoking-room would be charming, and they 
really must and should have one. " And oh, 
Steevie," she said, " puff, puff, puff — directly. 
Puff some smoke up here — there's such a 
dreadful bee coming in at the window, and he's 
going to sting poor me — ^the nasty thing !" 

So Steevie laughed, jumped on a garden- 
seat, and puffed long whiffs of tobacco-smoke 
at the intruder — and whether, like "dear 
Francis," he did not fancy nicotine, or had 
some other business to transact instead of 
stinging Lady Tremlett, I cannot say — ^but off 
he went ; and off My Lady's mind went, after 
him, the idea of setting up a smoking-room. 

Stephen, however, began to cast it over in 
his, but could not hit upon a locality. This 
room could not be spared ; that was too large ; 
and the other was not conveniently situated. 
Musing as a man does when he has a good 
weed between his lips and enjoys it, he sat on 
the grass beneath one of the huge sycamore 
trees, and counted the windows on that side 
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of the house, in order that so the various 
rooms possible for the contemplative divan 
might be suggested. " By Jove," he thought, 
"if there were only just such a little den as the 
mammie's at the other end of the wing, what 
a capital place that would be ! I wonder if it 
could be built !" 

From the other end of the wing extended 
a row of silver poplars, as a sort of screen to 
the lawn. The last tree grew quite close up 
to the house — ^so close, that some of the 
branches grew over the roof, and others ground 
and chafed themselves away against the 
masonry. Steevie's bed-room was the last 
along this side, and he had often been dis- 
turbed by the scraping and moaning sound 
made by the boughs, when there was any wind 
to move them. He knew there could be no 
chamber beyond his own, for the passage 
ended with a dead wall close to his door. He 
had a good deal of taste for engineering, and I 
dare say, if he had been born a rich man he 
would have spent a fortune in bricks and mor- 
tar. As it was, he was quite ready and 
willing to have a finger in the pie at some- 
body else's expense, and sauntered along with 
his hands in his pockets, puffing away leisurely 
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at his big cheroot, to survey this unsymmetri- 
cal end of the wing. 

He scrambled through the evergreens which 
covered a high bank on which the screen of 
poplars grew, and jumped on the top of a 
dwarf-wall in their rear. What was his 
astonishment to find that there was an oriel 
window, exactly similar to that of his mother's 
bovdoir^ entirely concealed from without by 
the surrounding foliage, and which he had 
never before seen or heard of! Beneath this 
was the laundry, the lattices of which opened 
into the stable-yard at the other side of the 
dwarf.wall. 

" Well, there mtist be a room above," said 
Steevie, half aloud ; " though hang me if I 
know how they get to it." 

He was roused from puzzling himself over 
this knotty point by hearing his own name 
called out; and looking down — for the wall 
was the whole height of the bank on the 
stable-yard side — saw his father and brother 
approaching from the coach-house, where they 
had been to inspect a new brougham that 
" dear Francis" had set up for his private use. 

"What a boy you are, Steevie," said the 
Baronet, "climbing about like that. No! 
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don't jump down — you'll sting your feet 
awfully if you do." 

** I'm not going," Steevie said. " Come here ! 
I want to show you something." And he 
pointed up towards the hidden oriel window. 

If Sir George had worn a mask upon his 
face, and that gesture of his son's had touched 
a spring which cast it oflF, the countenance of 
the former could not have assumed a more 
thorough change. His gay fussy manner left 
him in an instant, and he turned deadly pale. 
Stephen noticed this slightly at the time ; but 
oh ! how the remembrance of it made his heart 
ache afterwards. 

" Is there a room up there ?' he asked. 

" No, no," replied his father, hurriedly, " of 
course not — ^that is, I mean, not one that is 
used." 

" Time it was then," replied Stephen ; " it's 
the very place for our smoking-room." 

" It has the advantage of being well away 
from the habitable part of the house, if you 
must have such a place," said Mr. Tremlett. 

" We must have this old tree down though," 
Steevie observed ; " it will make it so dark.'^ 
And he sat down on the top of the wall, and 
rubbed the stains of climbing off his hands^ 
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with a satisfied air, as though the whole affair 
were settled, 

"You will do no such thing!" cried the 
Baronet, angrily. " I tell you that room is 
not habitable ; it has not been used since you 
were born, and it has fallen into decay. It's 
damp and unwholesome ; and, and — ^there's no 
floor; and — and no furniture; and — I — I 
wont have that tree touched. I value it 
exceedingly." 

"Well, then, let it stand!" said Steevie; 
" we shall only want to use the room at night." 

"As for its being in decay," chimed in 
" dear Francis," who loved to oppose his father, 
" that must be looked to, for fear the mildew 
should get into the beams and affect the rest of 
the wing." 

" And there are half- a - dozen carpenters 
about the place eating their heads off for want 
of something to do, who would put it all to 
rights in less than no time," continued Steevie. 

" I tell you I will not have it touched !" cried 
his father, stamping with anger. " Are my 
wishes never to be consulted, Francis ? That 
room was shut up before — before — ^I — you 
know what I would say. And shut up it shall 
remain as long as I live, and as long as your 
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mother lives ; for her wishes are mine in this 
respect. There now ! And as for you, Stephen, 
I take it very ill that you should begin to 
upset all our arrangements, and annoy me in 
this manner almost the moment you come 
home." 

" Oh, very well, sir," Steevie said, letting 
himself down from his perch; "if you treat it 
in that way, there's an end of it at once. I 
had no notion you were so particular about it. 
Had you, Frank?" 

" I did not even know that there was such 
a place," was his answer ; " but if my mother 
assures me that it shall be left to rot, of course 
she must be obeyed." 

" Tell me one thing, though," said Stephen, 
with a smile; "is it up there that you keep 
the ghost?" 

His father took him by the arm, and looked 
him full in the face. His anger ceased as 
suddenly as it had broken out as soon as the 
disagreeable project was abandoned ; and 
though still very pale, and trembling in his 
speech, he spoke collectedly, and with kind- 
ness. 

" There are some things, my dear boy," he 
said, " which we Franklands cannot afford to 
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treat with levity. Take my advice, and trouble 
yourself no further about that room." 

" The dear old governor is awfully supersti- 
tious, isn't he?" Stef^en remarked to his 
brother when Sir Greorge had left them ; " but 
we must let him have his own way, and find 
a baccy-den elsewhere." And so tiiey did. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SHOWS HOW MB. TBEMLBTT BE-ASSUMED HIS 
SWAY, AND HOW GBACB LEE SPOILT HEB 
BONNET-STBINGS. 



The Vigil of the Feast of St. Partridge 
commonly known as the 3 1st of August — ^was 
a busy day with Stephen Frankland. We 
know how fond he was of field-sports, and 
what pleasant memories he preserved of those 
old days when the prowess of his eager youth 
was the delight of his father's shooting parties, 
and the glory of Bill Grant. Many a bright 
afternoon did he spend in the harvest fields, 
sucking away at his big cheroots, and watch- 
ing the sacred coveys as they basked in the 
newly-cut stubbles, innocent, as yet, of dog 
and gun ; or followed them with excited gaze, 
as they skimmed over the hedgerows when 
disturbed by the gleaners. He looked forward 
to the "first" with almost childish impatience. 
It was so long since he had come face to &ce 
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with an honest English partridge — and 
wouldn't he make up, now, for lost time! 
Sir George had given up shooting for some 
years. Frank did not care about if; and his 
friends were not expected till the third. 
"So," thought Steevie, "I shall have three 
days quietly to myself. I wont spoil their 
fun, though. I'll just shoot over the outlying 
farms, and get as much game as will keep the 
larder full ; and when they are ready to begin, 
will show them what's what." 

With one exception, the expected guests 
were all strangers to Stephen, and when we 
recollect that your thorough sportsman is 
always close and selfish in matters of sport, 
it will be seen that this concession of the good- 
hearted fellow was no slight one. Of course 
he never spoke of it. To do what was right 
and kind came so natural to him, that he 
never thought of mentioning the subject. 
Before he went to India, whilst his father was 
yet a sportsman, all the shooting arrange- 
ments had been confided to him, and now 
he took them up again as a matter of 
course. 

So he sent for Mr. Maggs — who had suc- 
ceeded Bill Grant as head-keeper — unpacked, 
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and gave out his guns to be cleaned and put 
in order ; sent for his licence ; ordered powder 
and shot ; saw that his flasks and other gear 
were in good condition; went down to the 
kennels and made friends with the dogs; 
looked out his shooting clothes ; was very par- 
ticular over the oiling of his boots ; fixed the 
when and where for the morning ; talked of 
birds, and dogs, and guns, incessantly; and 
fussed about his shooting-tackle as gentlemeu 
will talk and fuss on the eve of Saint Grouse 
and Saint Partridge. Finally, he had all his 
things laid on a table in the old hall, where 
the family pictures and oak carvings (which 
old Tremlett wanted to have painted white, 
and gilt) were; and constantly sauntered up 
to fidget with them, making the day seem as 
though it had a hundred and twenty-four 
hours, with his impatience, and wondering if 
it would ever come to an end. 
* Mr. Tremlett was more usefully employed* 
He had left home at an early hour to attend 
the County Sessions; had sat at the right 
hand of the Chairman all day, looking so fear- 
fully wise, that the Judge was compelled at 
last to ask his opinion upon a Yety important 
point — namely, as to whether one month's im- 
VOL. II. a 
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prisonment, with hard labour, was a sufficient 
punishment for a miserable urchin of eight 
years old, who had pleaded guilty to stealing 
four turnips, value three farthings. He wisely 
suggested the addition of a whipping, which 
was added, to his intense satisfaction and the 
despair of the blubbering culprit. He re- 
turned to " The Towers'' swelling with im- 
portance, and was crossing the hall, with all 
his honours thick upon him, when Stephen, 
engaged in the trivial pursuits already men- 
tioned, bawled out — 

" I say, Frankie ! are you coming out with 
me to-morrow ?" 

"Where?" 

"Well, we shall begin at Tittlestead, go 
over Marsh's Farm and Burridge's, and then 
try Shenstone Hill. Maggs says there are a 
lot of birds there, and if we don't drive them 
down into the meadows, we shall never see 
them again ; because there are such a lot (^ 
poaching blackguards about Chapel Fur- 
nace." 

" Then you are going shooting ?" 

" What on earth else should I be going to 
do on the * first of September?' " 

"I think you might have consulted me 
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before you made such arrangements," replied 
his brother, stopping short in his triumphant 
entry- 

"Consulted you? you dear old muff!" said 
Steevie, slapping hira on the back. " What do 
you know about shooting?" 

"Dear Francis" tried hard to look dig- 
nified; but only succeeded in assuming an 
expression of stupid surprise, mixed with 
vexation. 

"I must confess," he said, after a pause, 
" that 1 have paid little attention to a sport 
which I consider cruel, and — ^and — a waste of 
time. You might, however, have asked my 

— my — my per that is, it would have 

been more decorous if you had not acted so 
entirely without — without — and it was a 
great impertinence of Maggs !" he added, with 
a burst. 

"What was?" 

" Taking upon himself to do this without 
orders." 

" My dear boy, he took nothing upon him- 
self. He just told me where the outlying 
birds were to be found, and I gave him his 
orders accordingly," Stephen answered, click- 
ing the locks of his double -barrel, as innocent 

g2 
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of what was passing in his brother's mind as 
the child unborn. 

" Does my father know you are going?" 

*'I believe so." 

** And Lady Tremlett?" 

" Yes. She has promised to drive me to 
Tittlestead in the pony carriage." 

" You seem to have settled everjrthing to 
your satisfaction?" observed the dear fellow, 
with one of his patent sneers. 

" Perfectly l" replied the unconscious Stee- 
vie. " Will you come ?' 

"Certainly not!" And the great man 
turned on his heel and left the hall, with his 
head in the air. 

" All right !" said Steevie, shouldering his 
gun, and bringing down an imaginary brace 
of partridges, right and left. " Only look 
sharp and dress, or you'll be late for 
dinner." 

He was late for dinner. So also were Sir 
George and Lady Tremlett, and they all came 
down to dinner together, looking very grave. 
Any one but Stephen would have perceived 
that there was something wrong, only he was 
so full of his prospective engagement, and so 
Utterly unconscious of the high treason he had 
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committed, that he paid no attention to their 
constrained manner, and rattled on just as 
usual — chaffing Frank and playing with his 
mother in his usual cheery way. 

When prayers were over, he lighted his 
mother's bed-room candle (as he always did), 
and, putting it into her hand, kissed her, and 
said — 

« Good night, mamma, dear! I shall go to 
bye-bye early, tool for I shall have a long 
day's work to-morrow." 

Generally speaking, she used merely to lift 
up her cheek to his salute on these occasions : 
now she threw her arms around his neck, and 
pressed her lips to his affectionately, with a 
strange look of pity — which he did not notice 
in her beautiful eyes. Poor weak thing! she 
loved him as far as her shallow nature could 
love anybody. It was too much trouble, 
however, to try and save him from what had 
been agreed upon up-stairs, whilst dinner was 
waiting. 

Stephen lit his own candle and followed; 
but was unable to resist having another 
last fidget with his dear guns and tackle. 
Thus engaged, he was joined by his 
father. 
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"And so you are going to shoot to- 
morrow?" 

" Of course." 

" Well, I hope you'll have a fine day. Is 
this your gun ?" 

" Yes." 

" Why, it^s your old one !" 

" And a better never was made. Do you 
remember giving it to me?" 

" That I. do. But you really ought to have 
a breech loader. Every one has a breech 
loader now. Do let me give you a breech 
loader." 

"By all means, if you like," said Steevie; 
" but this will last me for some time to 
come." 

" Oh, but you must have a breech loader. 
I should not like you to go out with Lord 
Rossthorne and Francis's friends without a 
breech loader." 

" AU right." 

" And I'll tell you what I'll do," contmued 
the Baronet, fidgeting nervously with a shot 
pouch, " rU telegraph to Purdy to send one 
down, and you'll get it before the third." 

" How kind you are ! I never say nay to a 
good thing." 
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" Then you'll put off going out till the 
third?' 

" Why ?" answered Steevie, raising his eye- 
brows. 

"You can't go out without a proper 
gun." 

" Bless your heart I I'll back myself and 
my old gun against any one of them and their 
new-fashioned things. I'll bet you a pound 
now that I send home ten brace before two 
hours." 

" Then you are determined to go ?" asked 
the poor Baronet, sadly. 

"Why not?" 

" But to speak plainly^ I — ^that is, Francis—^ 
I mean we all, want to give these people who 
are coming as good sport as possible, and if 
you disturb the birds " 

"Do you suppose I have not thought of 
that?" interrupted his son; "I am going to 
break along the outskirts in order that they 
should have as good sport as possible." 

" But, Francis " 

" Oh ! he knows nothing about it. Never 
mind what he says." 

" My dear boy," said Sir George, laying his 
hand upon Steevie's shoulder, gazing sorrow- 
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fully in his face, " I am obliged to mind what 
he says." 

Stephen put down his gun, and was serious 
iti a moment. 

" Frank has been saying something to you 
about me," 

" He has indeed." 

" Tell me what it was." 

" Steevie, you know my position here?" 

*' Go on, sir." 

" I am not my own master ; I never was 
since my marriage; and when your brother 
came of age the little, authority I had on the 
estate passed away to him. If your mother 
were to die to-morrow it would be his, and I 
should be dependent upon him, as I now am 
upon her. It is painful — bitter in the ex- 
treme — ^for me to speak thus, but it must be 
said. My poor boy — my poor Steevie, thanks 
to my own sad follies, we are but lodgers and 
dependents under the roof beneath which our 
forefathers have been men and masters.'' 

Stephen thought of the old elm-tree, and 
the truth began to dawn upon him. 

" Don't grieve over what has passed," he 
«aid, in a low, saddened tone; "I think I 
inow what you would say, and will save you 
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the pain of saying it. All *that about the 
breech-loader was a kind pretext to put me oflf 
my intended sport to-morrow?" 

" It was indeed." 

" Because ray brother and my mother"— 
that last word came with a gulp-—" refuse me 
permission to shoot over their land." 

" Only till the third— only till Thursday, 
dear Steevie — only till Thursday, when " 

" When their friende come. I understand. 
It would have been more manly if he had told 
me so himself." 

" Oh, pray Steevie do not think I took any 
part in it. I did my very best. I was very 
angry. I urged — I entreated ; but he was de- 
termined, and said he would write, and " 

" You wished to break his unkindness to 
me. It was like you. God bless you, father ; 
you^ I think, are still unchanged to me." 

The poor Baronet fairly broke down at this, 
and sobbed like a child on Steevie's shoulder. 

" You cannot think," he said at last, " what 
bitter letters he can write. He never speaks 
his mind, he always writes it, and there is a 
blow in every measured word." 

"I would not have thought it of him; but 
let it be as he wishes;" and Stephen slowly 
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took his gun to pieces, and began repacking it 
in its case. 

" Oh ! don't do that," said Sir George, " don't 
do that. You shall not lose your sport. Cole- 
man will give you a day — two — b. dozen — 
with pleasure, I know. I will send over the 
first thing in the morning, and ask him. You 
shall shoot, after all." 

" My dear fiither," replied Steevie, with one 
of his sad, sweet smiles, " do you suppose it is 
the loss of the sport which has upset me? Tell 
me that the first time I fire that gun I shall 
blow ofi^ my right arm and never see a day's 
sport again, but that what you have told me 
to-night is untrue, and I will thank you 
heartily." 

" It is his way," pleaded Sir George. " I do 
not think he means altogether unkindly, but 
he has a domineering way about him. He 
thinks that you — ^that you, being the heir to 
the title — you — you " 

" Please go on. I should like to hear all, 
now that you have begun." 

" It is a miserable task for me, but I think 
you are right. I think it only just that you 
should know all he said of you up-stairs. He 
wished it to be communicated, and hang me 
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if I spare him. Steevie, although he is my own 
flesh and blood, I say it, he is a heartless prig 
and a cur. As for his mother " 

" Stop, stop ! Pray let us keep her name 
out of this. Frank may have her consent, but 
I do not think her heart goes with it." 

" Steevie, it ought to go with it or against it. 
It is her miserable weakness that makes all 
this misery. If she had treated me with re- 
spect — I don^t say a word about affection — 
Francis would never have thought of behaving 
towards me as he does." 

'* It is not for me to hear complaints against 
my — against Frank's mother," Steevie re- 
plied in a low, broken voice. " God help us I 
— ^this is indeed an awakening. I pictured you 
as being so happy and united. I longed so 
to be amongst you again, to share your hap- 
piness. At this moment I cannot realize its 
being all lost. Frank cannot mean what he 
does. He is thoughtless and conceited, and 
may have bad advisers. He cannot have a 
deliberate intention to wound either of us — 
why should he?" 

" I would help you to think so, my boy," 
said the Baronet, " if I had the slightest hope 
that any good would come of such a delusion ; 
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but it would only lay you open to new wounds 
— new pain, Steevie, though he is my son, he 
has not one drop of the Frankland blood in 
his veins. He inherits his grandfather's ob- 
stinate, cruel, vulgar pride. He hates me 
because I am poor. He hates you, because 
you have won the love and respect he never 
could gain. Why did he absent himself from 
your reception here ? Why destroy that old 
tree? Why has he done a score of paltry 
spiteful things of which you are yet ignorant? 
Why ! Because he is bitterly jealous of you — 
that is why ! Your popularity is an incessant 
reproach to him. In getting up all these 
cheerfiil gatherings that have made the neigh- 
bourhood so pleasant, he deems that you have 
encroached upon his prerogative to make 
everybody stupid and unsociable like himself. 
He is burning to avenge himself for it ; and 
he will — ^mark me, he will ! I know him as 
he is. Oh ! it is a comfort to be able to speak 
my mind about him," said the Baronet angrily. 
" He is not worth quarrelling with, Steevie. 
He has the power to annoy you, which he is 
cur enough to use relentlessly, if you submit 
to remain subject to it." 

" What would you advise me to do ?" 
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" Steevie ! that was the proudest day of my 
life on which I welcomed you home. I had a 
foolish hope that your honest, hearty presence 
— my own dear wife's own child I — would have 
dispelled this misery/' sobbed the poor victim 
of " settlements" — " but I am hopeless now. 
The happiest moments in my life are those 
which I have spent in your society ; but this 
I say, and say deliberately — leave us. 
Make a home elsewhere, for here you 
will find only disappointment, injury, and 
wrong." 

"And you?" 

" Oh, never mind about me," replied Sir 
George, trjdng to force a smile ;" " I am accus- 
tomed to it. I have got thick-skinned. I 
can stand his cursed airs and nonsense; but 
I cannot and will not stand seeing them played 
off on you." 

" And there is one thing / will not stand, 
father," said Stephen, with flashing eyes, '' I 
will not stand seeing you made light of by 
my younger brother. I have no idea of beat- 
ing a cowardly retreat before what I know to 
be tmnatural and base. I shall have it out 
with Master Frank, were he fifty times master 
of Tremlett Towers. So, God bless you, my 
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dear father, for all your kindness to me, and 
good night." 

But he did not have it out vnth Master 
Frank after all. He retired to bed full of 
great resolves — to speak his mind roundly to 
that great potentate, and leave his mother's 
roof within the hour if his remonstrances were 
unheeded — but he did what eveiy wise man 
ought to do with great resolves. He slept 
upon them ; and they had altogether changed 
before the morning. 

He met his brother next morning, before 
breakfast, pacing up and down a gravel walk 
on the lawn — in search, perhaps, of an 
appetite — and " dear Francis" would have 
avoided him. Stephen, however, was 
not to be avoided when he had a duty to 
perform. 

" Frank," he said, " you and I have mis- 
understood each other on some important 
subjects — ^how and why, it is useless now to 
inquire. I had forgotten that many changes 
must have happened here during my absence 
of ten years ; and you, I think, have not re- 
membered that I might so forget. You know 
how greatly I was indulged before I left ; and 
if I have offended you by taking too much 
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upon myself lately, I sincerely ask your par- 
don, &c. &c." 

He paused, expecting that his concessions 
would be met half-way. He reckoned without 
his host. His brother was secretly chuckling 
at his supposed victory, and stood with his 
head in the air, exulting over Steevie at his 
banquet of humble pie. 

" I was wrong in giving those orders about 
the shooting,'^ continued Steevie, "without 
consulting my father." 

" Your father," replied Francis, loftily, " has 
nothing whatever to do with the estate." 

" Pardon me," said Steevie, sternly; " what- 
ever else may be his position here, he is your 
father, and as such, in the sight of God and 
man, Francis Tremlett, his wishes in every 
respect should be consulted, and treated with 
respect I hope. I shall always so treat them; 
and this I know^ that I shall regard any mem- 
ber of my family who fails to do so with the 
contempt that he deserves." 

This idea was quite a novelty with " dear 
Francis," and its exponent left him utterly 
nonplused by it. 

And why did not Steevie follow up his ad- 
vantage. Why did he not quit Tremlett 
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Towers as his father had recommended? Be- 
cause " sleeping upon it," or rather, spending, 
a sleepless night thinking about it all, he 
came to the prudent conclusion that a scene 
with " dear Francis" would not make his 
father^s life more comfortable; and as for 
himself, he had but a few months to spend 
in England, and determined to use them as 
a peace-maker. Besides — and here we come 
to a very interesting point — there was some 
one in the neighbourhood whom he did not 
like to lose sight of. Unknown to himself, 
he was getting fond of Grace Lee — quiet, 
earnest Grace Lee, who had stood aloof from 
him during the brief days of his happy return,, 
but whose sympathy had welled forth from 
her lustrous eyes when the first breath of 
unkindness had chilled him. No! he could 
not quite make up his mind to leave Grace. 
This was the " besides," and I think he is not 
the first man whose resolutions have been 
changed by such a cause. 

He spent a good deal of time at Ruxton 
Court, to the astonishment of good Mr. Cole- 
man, who wondered that so keen a sportsman 
should care to renounce his favourite sport 
to wander about with a parcel of girls. Steevie 
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was certainly very attentive to that " parcel," 
especially when Grace Lee was bound iip 
in it. 

They were all botanizers and geologists in 
a small way; and who so ready to crack the 
big stones and carry home the bag of, or seek 
uncomfortable spoil, than gallant Stephen 
Frankland ? And when the Coleman feminines 
were busy with their hortus siccus^ their mi- 
croscope, their cabinet, and what not, in the 
evening, who so ready to talk with Grace? 
Grace knew a little more than her companions 
about such things, and did not care for their 
ABC work. Perhaps she cared for some- 
thing else. Who knows? 

And what passed during these pleasant t^te- 
a-tStes ? I never knew, and for the life of me 
I cannot guess. Dear ladies ! do not soine of you 
know how hearts are lost and won ? Will you 
be good enough, gentle Sir, to state the process 
under which you managed that little affeir 
with Arabella, who had refused so many good 
offers ? You decline ! Well then, there is ho 
help for it. If others less experienced than 
yourselves desire to make a precedent out of 
the converse of Stephen and Grace, they must 
be disappointed. It was all strictly confiden- 
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tial; and, as J hav^ -stated m^tm early part ^af 
this ftmily history, I am not ^amg to dcawr 
upon my imagin^ion when rSl i^rsons a« 
doing i4l thkgs. I have not mt^ space at 
my disposal thaaisrrequiMte tortell what J acto- 
ally:know, and what has-been commended from 
trustworthy fsources. So. if j.udiaious readeis 
must be taught how to lead ^iapti vity captiye, 
let them send thirteen postEge^slsamps to the 
gentlmnan who advertises in the papers his 
ability to > confide 1^ many secrets, and they 
will get a good deal more out of him for that 
small remuneration than ever ihey will £ram 
me at any price. 

One fact, however, I will state, and yoa 
may draw whatever condusions you please 
from it — 

Captain Stephen FramMand^ F.C«, taoh to 
caressing Doggie / 

'^ There are none so blind as those who will 
not see," mays the proverb, and good Mrs. 
Coleman furnished lu) iexception to the rule. 
Having completely made up her mind that 
Stephen vms to 'be led captive by her 
daughter Laura, she would see. nothing in Mb 
walks, Am Jtalios, his whispers with Grace, 
whudifidie considered incompatible with a con- 
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summatkni so Aevcffatij to he wished. Yoiu^ 
people are shy and diffideirt she thought, aod 
lilfie -to hove m 'Oonfidaiite. fisd not she been 
made a confidante scores of times? Had mft 
Edwin made ber the depositary of his ^astsdous 
fears about that beastly Captain Prettyman? 
And hadiDot Angelina poored :fi9rth her sor- 
lows mko &at fl|yntpBthiziiig boaoni? Had she 
not Ixild the Bfmia to ^^ Speafc oat, smd never 
nand -Sie Oaptam/' and assorod the damsel 
tiiat her adner had gone "off in m tiff? Were 
aiot her oonsolartory woards coiifirmed by the 
Iwmble a&d pemtaatial letter which ajrrived 
fpom the love-torn victim by the nest post? 
In short, had she not brouffht a dozen couples 
.bdii»l a t»M»«ake 17 ^ Himil^ to Zse 
which Grace was emplcylog now? Grace 
WHS a good girL A nice, aflSactionate girl, in 
the eyes of her guardian's wife, for so acting. 
^^ And Ideally," Ihought tibat Jady, ^' I must see 
what can be dooie for her; only, of course, she 
<ia,imQt expect lio enter a connty -&mily — ^poor 
child — ^with her aaatecedents." 

Mr. Coleman saw more clearly; and «ne 
day, when Steevie was luochiBgat Buxton 
Court, tiie coovenBitioQ tumod upon niuflalli- 
AioeB, in ooiiseque&ce of >aa aocpiaiiitanoe bor- 

H 2 
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ing married very much below his own station^ 
Mrs. Coleman remarked — 

" Well ; if they are happy, poor things, what 
can it matter?" 

" Supposing them to be happy," replied her 
husband, « is begging the whole question. I 
don't see much prospect of happiness in this 
sort of marriage; for if the husband and wife 
manage to get on well together, it is ten to 
one their families will set them by the ears 
sooner or later. No, no ; I'm not particular 
about much love or much money — they'd come 
in time, if the pair are worth their salt; but 

disparity of rank is the very ^What is the 

matter with you, Bobby?" 

** I wath waiting to hear your exthclamation 
of thurprithe," said that incorrigible. 

" You're a bad boy," exclaimed his mother, 
^shaking her head at him. 

" No, mar, I ain't ! And 1 tell you Avhat, 
when I mawy I thant mawy a great big wife 
like pa wants people to. I thai mawy a little 
wife, and then I can make her do what I 
pleathe." 

" Just listen to the brat !" exclaimed his 
delighted mother. "He thinks disparity of 
rank means difference of size ! Well, I thmfc 
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that up to a certain point the one has no 
more to do with happiness than the other; 
don't you, Steevie ?" 

" Steevie," interposed Mr. Coleman, address- 
ing his remark not to his wife or to that per- 
son, but to Grace Lee, "is a regular old- 
fashioned Frankland; and I'll be bound that 
he would not dream of asking any girl to 
become his wife who could not show half-a- 
dozen quarterings." 

Steevie laughed, " Who am I," he replied, 
" that I should be so particular?" 

"A member — ^the prospective head— of a 
family that can show a longer, and, taking it 
altogether, a purer pedigree than half the 
House of Peers can boast of, that's all," said 
Mr. Coleman. " You are proud of your family- 
tree, and you know it. The old Franklands 
took their wives out of families like their own, 
and they were happy. Some of them looked 
higher, and a few lower, but no good came of 
it, or ever will." 

"Well I'm sure, Coleman!" observed his 
wife, pausing in helping the great pie, " you're 
going on at a fine rate. Steevie's family is a very, 
good and a very old one, but I hope there are 
many others equal to it in which good has come 
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ci making hi^ Hatches. I like & family to 
rise^ as I told mj po(» aster Janet wiia Lord 
Ballysquander proposed for ker. Not that 
there wasmoeik (tf a rise iii^ her marriage ; for 
mep' father was a. Spencer on the meisker^s side, 
aad nur Ofwn dear iDother was l^e srazid- 

loghly respectaliie^ tliim^ they were lawyers^ 
to b^in wiOi.'' 

" Who said they were not^ mgr l0v«?' 

^ And atthough. poc»r Jan^ £ed in her first 
confinement — (dear! dear! kow sffasmrlaloQsly 
they mismanaged her!) and Jaioes — ^Z mean 
Lord Ballysquander — has been twice awido wer 
amce, he always call& me hm dear sister — 
alwajTs ! So I'm sore yoo m^st not go trying 
to Mt people «g»»mt oar-our family." 

^^ Tm sure I never thon^it of doiDg mch a 
thing. I merefy^ say that 'peapie. should not 
marry ont of their station*" 

" But Lord Ballysqxaander " 

" Bother Lord Ballysquander !" 

" That's right I abuse my rdations because 

yob have not a because yoa are jealous of 

the good blood your duldren have got in their 
feins." 

" Not at alL" 
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'^You ara! Yoii' \srQm you are! We 
nnfit intcoeluee. yon, Steevie/' she oontinued'^ 
aflldressing' her.guest, ^^toLordBallysqaander; 
yoH unll lifed him «^ tdhcIl He.i&.ao conr-^ 
so kind." 

"•Pttticulsriy when he wants anything," 
gvowled Pater£etmilms» 

^I am afihamed of ycm, ColeinaDv tdking 
like that! Foor dear man I he is- the most 
open-hearted being' alive; and' I'm sme you 
behaved i^i^bilyr about tiiat mortgage." 

" My loTC !" said Mr; ColMnffli*— " budness /" 

^^Bah!" ejaculkted hisoTvife; but the aabjeet 
was^ dropped, and she vfeak on he^kig the 
pie; to BobbVs great rcdief. 

Stephen Frankland had forgotten aU. about 
this subject: before the doth w» removed; 
but there wa& one present into whose heart it 
had sunk de^ly. 

"Let him be proujl!" burst — (cqonsp&a of 
nothing— in what I am afraid I musfc caU a 
viaienish tone) from the Bps of Graeer Lee, 
aeeampanied' by mrimt was undoubtedly sax 
impatient gesture — a stamp of the fbot^l thiok 
— as siie tied her bom&el^tcings before the 
glass that afternoon*. ^ JjA hinr be proud ! I 
can be proud, too ! It is cruel ! cruel ! cruel ! 
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to despise a poor girl because she is left alone 
in the world, and does not know — ^never knew 
— ah ! but I can despise too, and I wiU.^^ Here 
then came a lug at the poor strings, which did 
not improve their appearance. 

Afterwards they all went out for a walk, 
accompanied by Doggie ; and really it seemed 
at first as though that morose and repulsive 
quadruped must have recently bitten his fair 
mistress, so altered was her manner to every- 
one. It was only when, upon their return, 
th^ visited the old colliery, and Stephen told 
how it had been drowned the year after he 
was bom, and spoke so humbly, but withal so 
contentedly, of that calamity, making him a 
poor man when otherwise he would have been 
a rich one — that Grace looked down at her 
tumbled bonnet-strings, and the sweet smile 
which was bom that day when Steevie missed 
the old memorial elm mantled upon her soft, 
fresh cheek. 

Bonnie Grace Lee ! Henceforward, if you 
please, " our Grace," for our Steevie — my Stee- 
vie — ^my dear, true old friend, is getting dear to 
her ; and if there be any tmth in the language 
of eyes, she is getting very dear to him. 
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CHAPTER V. 



A DISCOVERY. 



The very day on which Stephen Frankland 
did not leave Tremlett Towers, and Grace Lee 
spoilt her bonnet-strings, was to have been 
rendered one of fasting and humiliation to 
many inoffensive inhabitants of Durmstone - 
and the neighbourhood, by reason of its being 
fixed for one of Mr Tremlett's solemn dmner- 
parties; but by a daring innovation of his 
brother's, executed some days before the affair 
of the old elm tree, the Coleman girls, and one 
or two intimate friends of Steevie, were invited 
in the evening. 

"Going to give a dinner!" this rebel had 
exclaimed, in his hearty off-hand way. " All 
right! Get the mammie to ask a few girls, 
and we'll have a hop afterwards." 

This was said in the presence of Lady 
Tremlett, who became so charmed with the 
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idea, that "dear Francis" did not think it 
prudent to oppose it. There were some thou- 
sands a-year at My Lady's disposition, to do 
what she pleased with by wilL 

So the little hop came off, and, for the first 
time since she had ca»e to DeAydm^, Grace 
Lee was seen to dance. She danced with 
Stephen once; and then with Lord de Car- 
tarett twice; and then with Percy Neville; 
aad tib.eii declared tiiat she- hated danmng, and 
would no more of it. She would plaj for the^occ 
the rest of ike cnremng; a»d. die did so — 
Ste;dtien sometimea^ sitting by her ^de, and 
taUting to her thi) while; for it so happened 
them were more hachelora than girla^ and he 
liked his fidends to haye parti^rft. Between 
tbe dances,, and at sappei^ Graese and our 
Steevie had a good deal of conversation i^kux a 
vuxieky of snbjecta — more solid l^iesi the isnal 
telk of ball-rooms ; for Stephen had . lung since 
found out that beneath her proud and strange 
nanner was a soft and kindly heart, and a^ 
Tein of sterling common-aense that was well 
worth working. ^ Ah/' he had thought mose 
than once, '^ if I might confide poor Brandrcm'a 
affidrs to her and ask her advice, I ni^t get 
acme hints worth having J' 



OB iiL tlia e^emngr somebody intra. 
dneeel the subjecfc 0f lite: mek oaxr^dnga in the 
aid hall, and a&fGal of the guests ireafc mmwf 
thcane to exafnine tbem a&e^. Gmee: had 
nerer seen th^B. at all, dm &sad^ Qir beea ia the 
seooient pact of the hooBe. 

'^ Hayen't joci, really?' ssaA Stephen ;. ^^ tiien 
pfay GoiBQe wL& me^ and I will shoir yon all 
sorts of queer thhagSb" 

He iRas^ as sood a& his.iir«iHL Old sxmomr^ 
dd ^ct»res, oMWrs, qoamt dd &^tMv^ 
were just the things in which Grace dd^hted. 

^^ O what dear old thin^ !" sha esdaxmed 
in her own Toiee and manner (she had 
aoiQehody else's voice and maimer which she 
used to Steevie until recently), " what dear old 
thiotgal HaveaaLt you got a ghost story to 
match.?'' 

^^To be sure ! And^ as it'a very dM>rt, I'll 
tell it to you now." 

No better time and place ccmld there be for 
such a tale. The h^orvest moon sent a flood of 
light through 1^ wide, unshuttared casements, 
making those parts: of the dd hall into iduck 
the light did not penetrate dark and gloomy 
with an unnatural darkness and glocmi. The 
mouldering banners wa^ed to and fro solemnly 
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in the vaulted roo^ like pendolams of some 
huge and goblin timepiece that ^ maridng, 
at every beat, the flight of centimes. Armed 
warriors and dames of ancient race frowned 
from dark oaken-framed pictures on the walls, 
and here and there a rosty suit of mail seemed 
as though it were endowed with unearthly 
life, and was moving in the fitful and uncer- 
tam light, as Frankland moved here and there 
the solitary lamp which lit up the silent dark- 
ness, bringing into life strange and uncouth 
shadows. 

So engrossed was Grace in the recital, that 
she did not notice the departure, one by one, 
of the other guests, and that she and Stephen 
were left alone in the old halL 

^^ Wonderful !" she siud, when he had con- 
cluded, ^^and, of course, perfectly true. It 
would never do to doubt a ghost story in a place 
like this. But who is that dreadful-looking 
old fellow up there?' pointing to one of the 
pictures. " Is that the ghost?* 

^^ That I Oh, you must not call him a 
dreadful old fellow. That's my famous an- 
cestor, Roger Frankland. He is not the ghost, 
though he has made many in his day. He 
was a famous navigator, and did some things 
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upon the Spanish main which will not bear 
moraliasing upon; but he fought with Drake 
and Frobisher against the Armada, and after- 
wards went down to the bottom of the sea in 
his ship, with his glorious flag flying, sooner 
than strike it to three Dutch men-of-war. 
That young-looking man to the right, in the 
drab coat, was the friend iand schoolfellow of 
Hampden, and next to him is Clarence Frank- 
land, Knight Banneret, Avho died on the field 
of Agincourt." 

" You are proud of your ancestors." 

" Proud ? I should think so ! Are not you 
of yours T 

The instant that the words had passed his 
lips he knew that he had made an unlucky 
speech. Grace flushed crimson, and then 
turned deadly pale. Stephen tried to change 
the subject, but she returned to it. 

" And yet you admit that one, at least, of 
them was a thief." 

" A thief!" 

" Exactly. Is not taking other folks' pro- 
perty by force, thieving^ when done on the 
Spanish main, quite as much so as if the scene 
were in Regent Street ?" 

*^Well," said Steevie, smiling, "as I said 
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before, we amstiiGtiiicBrtiim about old Roger. 
They tbooght differenlJy of those lidiigB vt 
fab day. ^Ima^nmgjoar 

"JNfa I Kfee theae xqnq iJw ieeB of bygone 
dn^B. I like to bearaf your forefisilliecs? and, 
do yam know, I nuidi prefer the old part of 
liuB boufle, in ^irhich they lived and died, ix> 
ike TUfw part, for all its qpleodosr/' 

**SodoL" 

^Axid Ibeold naaie is ^Kt better thaa^iie 
new one." 

"Ah, yes,'' replied Stepben sadly; *Hhe 
old name will soon fade oat and be for- 
gotten." 

^^It is almost enthrely fbrgottea Bsow, lam 
told," said Oiaite. 

"That's not oomplimentary to me." 

"Whysor 

" Because I bear it. I am, and alwsys shall 
be, a Frankbmd." 

" Oh, I was not speaking dftiie name of tl^ 
family, but the name of the house.^ 

^ "Wiiat do you mean ?' 

" Why, you kmiw, it was not alwa^ odlad 
l]!miilett Tovrocs.'' 

"Always! I never beard it i^dben of by 
any other.* 
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"Perhftps it was before ycm were bom,** 
sdd Grace, in a musing tone. 

"Whatwa«r 

^Thot the name of the faooae msm 
changed." 

^ You im»t be nnstdEeo. Its mane Jiever 
was chflsiged. Who told ymi it was ?" 

^' A poor creature donm in the yiJUage, whom 
I visit now and then. She never calls it 
Tremlett Towena." 

^ What then, in the name of fortune ?^' 

'^She is a^ery old woman, and calls it b^ 
its old xmae." 

" And that was ?" 

" Makgkrton C«ase 1" 

The lamp fell from Stephen's hand; and he 
reeled, and fell, as though he had been shot 
through the bram. 

The piercmg shriek fsDoed from Qrace Lee 
by the ^strange conseqaencira of her lightly- 
uttered words faroaght Sir George Tremlett 
and his guests hurrying to the i^ot. The 
lamp was broken and easctinguished in its isdl, 
axtd a chmd having just obstaired the mocm, 
the old hall was left in utter daricness. The 
baronet ran n &st as anyone along the pas- 
sage which led to it, but when he came to i^ 
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door and looked into the black silence beyond, 
he hung back and called loudly for lights, 
surrounded by a group of wondering men 
and panic-stricken ladies, who knew not where 
to go or what to think. 

Lord de Cartarett and Percy Neville rushed 
back into the drawing-room, and seizing each 
a pair of branches, forced their way through 
the bewildered crowd, and sprang forward into 
the centre of the hall, calling out, '' Who is 
here ? What has happened ? Speak, for God's 
sake, whoever you are!" and waving about 
the lights so that their feeble rays might fall 
into the shadow-shrouded recesses and gloomy 
comers of the ancient place. 

It so happened that they biegan their search 
on the wrong side, and it was some minutes 
before they came round to where old Roger 
Frankland, the Buccaneer, frowned from the 
mouldering canvas, and there — on the floor 
below — ^they found the insensible body of 
Stephen Frankland, and close beside him Grace 
Lee, sp^chless with terror, and clinging for 
support to a huge oaken chest against which 
he had fallen, as evidenced by a deep cut upon 
the forehead, from which he was bleeding pro-* 
fusely. 
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" Good Grod !" exclaimed Lord de Cartarett, 
"he is killed. Who has done this ?" 

Grace Lee's lips moved, and she made a 
gesture with her hand, which recalled those 
who had started away to search for his sup- 
posed assailant, but she could not speak. 
Nevertheless, she was the first to kneel down- 
by his side, to feel his wrist and place her hand 
upon his heart, and, whilst eagerly counting its 
feint throbbings, pressed her little handkerchief' 
firmly upon the red gash which marked his 
brow. 

It did not mend matters for a score of people 
to press round, clamorously demanding of each 
other arid of Grace what had happened ? — Who 
had done it? — ^What was the matter? She 
could not reply. She had but one thought. 
She waved them back; and, casting a half- 
scared, half-appealing look at Lord de Carta- 
rett — ^who had shown more head than anyone 
hitherto— but anxious, loving eyes, on Ste- 
phen's pallid face, redoubled her endeavours 
to staunch his wound. It was only when Dr. 
Cutler had declared that he was only stunned, 
and was coming to, and the warm motherly 
arms of Mrs. Coleman had closed around poor 
trembling Grace, that she did what a young 

VOL. II. I 
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lady of weil*r^cilated mind oaght, I believe , 
to have done Icmg s^o — fidated dead away. 
But as the whole affair did BOt occupy iiMH*e 
than ten miniites, ahhongh the events of as 
many hours seemed to be crowded into them, 
we may, possibly, be allowed to offer some ex- 
case for her condnct upon the ground' that she 
behaved like a sensiUe human creature only 
for a very short apace^ and then, se^g the 
error of her way, inunediately b^an to con- 
duct herself like a young lady. 

They carried Stephen into the drawing-room, 
and laid him upon one of the sofas, where Dr. 
Guderand his sem Jack,, the traitor — whom, 
ignorant of his treason against Frandsca, the 
King, and ccmsequent baniahmait from the 
royal fevour, Steevie had invited to the party — 
accepted a botde of Eau de Cologne and a 
'^dnaigrette, out of sJ^out thirtyHseven simi- 
lar appliances which Lady Tremlett^ and her 
anxious guests provided, and having loosened 
bis neck-tie and coUar, set themselves to bring* 
ing him round with all the proper formalities. 

Another detachment, commanded by Mrs. 
Goleman, bore Grace towards Lady Tremlett's 
boudoir ; but she came to consciousness on the 
way, and having begged to be put down, sat 
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herself on the Btairs and ciied bitterly for some 
fiv^minutea: she then sprung up, rm away, 
and could not be found for half an hour, when 
she was discovered sitting all alone in the dark 
in an old lumber-rooaoL there was at the top of 
the house. 

"Mjown darling Gracie, are you better?" 
was Laura's affectionate inquiry as they helped 
her into the carriage. 

'' Oh, don't speak to me!" 

"Why so cross, dear?" 

*' Crosa! Who wouldn't be cross at having 
made such a. fool of one's self What will he 
thmk?" 

"Who do yim mean?' 

" Why, this precious hero of yours, of course ! 
This ckuBsy idiot^ who cannot show his stupid 
old picture^' witiiout dropping the lamp, and 
tumbling over furniture on his thick head. 
Bah ! I've no patience with him !" 

" I am sore he did not mean to frighten you, 
dear," said Mrs- Goleman. 

" Then why did he take me into that vil- 
lanous old musty hall? I was very happy 
where I was. in the drawing-room. WTiy could 
not he leave me alone? Awkward imbecile ! 
A captain in the army, and not able to hold a 

I 2 
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lamp ! He took too much champagne at sup- 
per — that was it. Brute ! I'll never speak to 
him again — ^never, never ! But, oh, dear Mrs. 
Coleman, what will people say ? What will 
people say?" And her poor little throbbing 
head sunk again on the kind matronly bosom, 
and her indignation was drowned in ar flood of 
tears. 

What did he (meaning the " clumsy idiot" 
aforesaid) think? Why, until he awoke the 
next morning he had no distinct idea of 
what had happened to him. He then found 
his head very heavy and painful ; and his fore- 
head very stiff with a trellis- work of diachylum 
plaster. On the thoughts which were troubling 
poor Grace he dwelt but little, his mind being 
engrossed with other and graver considerations 
as soon as he had collected it suflSiciently to 
think at all. Only when he rose and tried to 
dress, there fell from his clothes, which had 
been thro^vn all in a heap upon a chair at his 
bed-side, one of those pretty scraps of cambric 
and lace which ladies call a handkerchief, upon 
which — though soaked through and through 
with blood — he could decipher the letters G. L. 
He could guess whose it was, but little imagined 
what hand had pressed it to his wound. He 
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smiled that sad sweet smile that we know of; 
and I should not wonder if it were pressed else- 
where before he locked it up in the secret drawer 
of his dressing-case. 

And what did other people say ? They said 
a good many things that did not accord well 
with their prayers that night. All sorts of in- 
genious and charitable conjectures as to the 
cause of Steevie's accident were indulged in, 
the most harmless of which, perhaps, was that 
most in favour with the fair sex of Grace's 
own age, namely, that Captain Frankland had 
proposed to her, and that she had been told 
some dreadful secret about herself. Brothers, 
cousins, and other intimates of Steevie's stand- 
ing in the world dissented from this view. 
Steevie was not the sort of man to faint away 
at anything a girl could tell him. No, no ; it 
was quite clear what it was. He had tried 
to snatch a kiss when they were alone to- 
gether in the old hall, and the strong-minded 
damsel had knocked him down with the 
lamp. 

Paterfamilias and madame sa femme could 
not, for the most part, be got to express them- 
selves otherwise than by Burleighan shakes of 
the head, wise raising of eyebrows, and 
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parsing up x)f lips. Such things were not to 
be talked about before the young people, and 
irhat passed between those elders within the 
dread sanctuaries of their bed^curtains is -not 
for me to divulge. 

Into good Mrs. Coleman's thoughts we have 
been aceiistomed to pry, and therefore may 
'eontinae the o^ectionable pi»ctiee, upob the 
prevailmg principle of osntinuing doing what 
is wrong because you have begun to do it. 
This matron's thoughts naturaUy toi>k a matri- 
monial direction. 

**Ugh!" she exclaimed within herself, as 
«jhe left poor Grace^s room after having seen 
her disposed of comfortably for the night: 
"Ugh! it's been her, then, all this time! 
And the goose has gone and refused him. 
Who would be pestered with girls and their 
.foibles and fancies! Her&'s ci&e without a 
&ther or mother, or any^Telation in the world 
to take care of her, who "flings over a young 
fellow like Steevie, just -as iJhtough httsbarwte 
were to be picked off the hedges like black- 
berries. Ugh ! I've HO patteDee With her." 

Nevert^dtess, Mrs. Gd^eman was very 
tender and coeofiiderate over Oraee, «nd wotild 
not allow any one to talk about the affair in 
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the old hall, as ^e saw Ihat its ine&tiaflL an- 
noyed Jber. Nor did she recur to it. hezself 
except onoe, twhen, after ha¥ing a?etarned from 
a visit to " The Towers,'' ihe drew Grace aside 
and said-~ 

^^ You'll be glad to learn, dear, th^ Steeiirife 
is quite weU agai^." 

^^ Indeed ! How liaxky it was iioA .he £eill 
on his head.*' 

" How «o." 

'^ Yoai see, dealest," Grnuce replied isi^th one 
of her odd looks, ^^ if he .had &llen oa anything 
else he might faw^re bart himself/' 

The affair, .like nmst others, hadJ^s comieal 
side. Can you imagine the aiapesiifince of Mr. 
Jones, the portly butler, briiigiiig 'up ibe i^ear 

of the «ghWd«n«k::^:S,4 a i»«e 
blunderbuss, gingerly; and looking as if he 
did not know which ,to be ^most iii^tened .at 
— ^the robbers who were sixpposed to be sack- 
ing ^^ The Towers,*" or thie liQafamiliar insstna- 
ment of diostructieii with wjiieh he mighit be 
called upon to .&ce them? Try^and pictsure 
also i^ine yards «ncl . quarter of footoeu mt 
up into lengths avBragiog sooaie msi feet two 
in length, done up in plush and powder, mxd 
exhil»iing respectively the extitemes <of stu* 
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pidity, stolidity, and fear upon their counte- 
i}i.nces. Lastly, realize the coachman — ^a 
dumpy and rotund body with a red face and a 
wig, who had evidently been seeing if any- 
thing were left in the decanters as he took 
them from the dining-room, and who, armed 
with the kitchen poker, rolled into the middle 
of the black coats and crinolines, heroically 
requesting that they would stand aside, and 
let him (Jehu) get at them (the supposed 
robbers), for the purpose of warming them. 
*'Let me get at 'em,'' roared the little man, 
struggling violently, with one leg through a 
tarlatan skirt, a lace scarf caught in the stiff 
curls of his coachman's wig, the round end of 
his poker jobbed painfully against the third 
button of a pale young gentleman's waistcoat, 
and, the point, still hot and smoking from the 
fire, gyrating under Mrs. Coleman's nose ; "Let 
me get at 'em, and Fll warm 'em!" Picture 
all this, 1 say, in the midst of a scene which 
at first was really one of terror, and you will 
see there was plenty to laugh about when it 
was known that a broken head and a fainting 
fit were its worst consequences. The worst 
consequences I mean, of course, that were 
known to those who had not heard the appa- 
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rently simple words — " The old Name of 
Tkemlbtt Towers was Mangerton Chase," 
and were ignorant of the disclosure they 
made. 

And how did Mr. Tremlett behave? The 
reader has discovered that I have taken a dis- 
like to this young gentleman. Most true I 
have; because I know him. Nevertheless, I 
am not going to do him an injustice. I think 
the shock of seeing his brother stretched mo- 
tionless on the ground, with the long crimson 
lines stealing slowly down his pallid face, 
struck off a large piece of the husk which 
vanity and sycophantic worship of small 
minds had hardened round his heart, and let 
out some of the emotions which the " dear 
little delicate Frank" of other days might 
have felt in a like case. Of course he had not 
sanctioned the dancing with his presence. If 
it were not for the fear of offending his 
mother he would have very soon put a stop to 
that. It was easy enough to change Lady 
Tremlett's first impressions when they related 
to the interests of others, but the idea of a 
pleasure to herself, once roused, was per- 
manent. 

So the dance went on, and Mr. Tremlett 
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took unto himself some half-a-dozen of his 
slaves, and led them to an upper room whare 
he kept his books and scientific instraments^ 
and from the window of which he had not 
been able to get a sufficiently extensive view 
without cutting down poor Steevie's memorial 
tree, and tiien proceeded to lecture iliem upon 
philosophy and the sucking of ^ggs— to the 
de^Tof some of the viLns, who being 
young fellows, would have giv«n <me of thdr 
eyes to be amoagat &e daneeis. 

In the midst of a dreary |alaver about 
order, forces, or Bome such subject, which 
might have been int^^sting if the assembled 
sages xmderstood what they were talking ab(»t, 
Grace's wild scream rang through the house, 
and tiiey aU ruabed pell-mell to see what had 
happened; imd the cause having been ascw- 
tained, Fiancis beiiaved^ as I have t«id, witii 
much feeling and tenderness to his wimnded 
brother. Just one idea crasied his miaad 
which waffi not a meritorious >Gae* ^' Will he 
die?' thought dear francis; '^^and if he does 
wHl — will ? — bat no matter^' — ^and tte thought, 
whatever, it was, passed away almost as soon 
as it was entertained. 

The shock of his discovery was a heavy one 
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enough for poor Steevie as it fell. But I do 
not thduk that the woirst of bad news is its first 
delivery, however suddenly that delivery may 
be. At £rst there is always a chance — a faint 
one if you like, but still a chance— ^that you 
have misunderstood the messenger of evil. That 
be m€^ be mistak^a. That, after all, it may 
not be quite as bad as it seems. That it 
may beoonfuted, combated, neutralized— any- 
thing ! 

Wait-till the morning! 

Wait till the exciteEment of the woun^g 
has passed away, and nothing remains but the 
duU aching of the woamd. Wait till you have 
slept upon the calamity, and it comes back 
gradually and surely — ^fuUy and hopelessly, 
upon your mind. Wait till the waking for 
the worst— when you know that the days 
which are to oome will be overshadowed by it 
— ^when it locoais ■■ more hage, and black, and 
crushing, up<m the hori«m of your life. Wake, 
I say, in the morning, to find that happiness 
is never to be known lagain, save in your 
dvesoBR; and then bad news is bad indeed. 

The bad mems which Stephen had heard 
became worse and worse the more he thought 
upon it. He had made no inquiries aibout 
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Mangerton Chase in his county, because he 
felt sure it was not there. It was not only in 
his own county, but in the possession of his 
own father, at the time when the papers con- 
taining the secret were hid ! The thought of 
their hiding-place raised a gleam of hope, 
which flickered for some moments in his mind. 
Grace must have been misled. There was no 
such room as Brandron had described in Trem- 
lett Towers — in the old part or in the new. 
Every chamber was familiar to him, except 
the closed room at the end of the west wing ; 
but then, that was not over an armoury. 
There was no armoury; so how could there 
be a chamber over it? Armour was in the 
old hall certainly, but then the roof of the hall 
was the roof of the house. There was no space 
whatever between. 

This hope was bearing his storm-tossed mind 
into calmer waters, when it suffered sudden 
shipwreck by remembrances which flocked 
upon him. He had deemed them of no conse- 
quence when they happened ; but they assumed 
a grave import in the light of the discovery 
that Tremlett Towers had been called Manger- 
ton Chase. His father's unexplained visit to 
WestborDugh, his conflicting statements re- 
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specting its cause, his desire to have it con- 
cealed from his wife, his anxiety to avoid all 
mention of Brandron, his anger at the mere 
suggestion of opening that closed chamber, the 
mysterious hint he had thrown out about 
there being certain things connected with the 
Frankland family into which Stephen was not 
to inquire — had been treated by our hero as 
so many ciphers representing the negative 
qualities which, to his sorrow, he knew his 
parent to possess. But when the great dis- 
covery was placed as an unit before them, they 
represented an awful sum of misery, suspicion, 
and horror. 

" Can it be possible ?' moaned poor Steevie, 

"that my father is a — is ? No — ^ten 

thousand times, No! God forgive me for 
judging him. He is weak, and has been erring 
enough — ^may have been compromised by vil- 
lains and made their scape-goat, but a mur- 
derer — ^the murderer of the man who saved 
my life ! Oh, no ! No, no ! It is impossible." 
And his strong loving heart gave way, and he 
wept like a child. 

As soon as he had recovered himself a little 
he began to think how he should test the 
truth of Grace's information; and, after con- 
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sidoration, resolved to go and. see Bill Grant, 
the ex-heacL-keep^, and see what he conld tell 
hixn. In as' unconcerned a tone as he could 
assume hfi; adsed if it were tme that the old 
house: hadf. been called Mangerton Chaae, and. 
the keeper^ a£ter sonxe^ demur,, confessed that 
this was SO; 

" But don't you: let the- Squire know* that I. 
told, you," he: said, " or he loiU be cross* We 
used always to call it ^ The Chase ' you: see, 
and many nevra* knew the other name." 

Then Stephen pretended to take: a great in^ 
terest in the old house, and. made. Grant de- 
scribe it. He had not proceeded five mimites. 
before he m«itioned the armoury. 

"Wliere was that ?" asked St^^en 
quickly. 

"Why, they^ turned- it. into a laundry, thiey 
did — moved: ail the coais-of^armsf and suck 
like, into the hall, and^ ^" 

'^There is a room above it." 

"Ah, yes. Sir, there is," replied the: old 
keeper solemnly. 

" Have you ever been in it?" 

" Only once, when I was a lad and knew 
nothing about it. I would not go in there 
again, — no ! not for fifty thousand pound*" 
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"Why not?" 

" Because it's haunted." 

"Hauntedl By whom, oor what^ in the 
name of wonda ?'* 

" I don't think I ought to tell you, Master 
Steevie ; I don't indeed. It's a family matter, 
and — and — ^" 

"TherefDze one I ought to be acquainted 
with. GfO on, Grant. I tdll know — if not 
from you, from some one else.^ 

"Well;, but I don't half like tellmg 
you." 

" I'm quite determined to know." 

" In that room, Sir," said the keeper in a 
low voice, " all the heads of your fEunily die. 
Old John Frankland died there, and his father 
before him,. and his grandfather. And there 
— mark me, Mister Steevie — some day your 
fEither wiU die." 

" And I, too, then ?' 

" I pray God, Master Steevie^" said the 
faithful servant, " that the time may be far 
off; but when Death, which comes upon us 
all, comes upon you, he will find you in that 



room." 



Stephen could not help being impressed 
with the solemn tone in which the paralytic 
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spoke, and the feeling of conviction which 
marked his words. 

" Tell me what you remember of the appear- 
ance of the chamber," he said, after a long and 
painful pause. 

" Well, when I saw it — I mind it well " 

" One moment: was it shut up then?" 

" No ; your father was the first to shut it 
up. In old days Tve heard tell that the 
Franklands used to go there to die in their old 
age — and they mostly lived long lives — and 
that they passed away there without pain or 
struggle. There's a tale of Sir Oswald Frank- 
land " 

"I know; he fought in the wars of the 
Roses." 

" Maybe, maybe. Leastwise, he got woun- 
ded to death, and made his people carry him 
up there in his armour, and he died standing 
upright with his sword in his hand. But 
that's only a tale." 

"Pve heard of it before, but never 
heard that it took place in any particular 
room." 

" Well, the Squire he didn't like these tales 
and things ; so he had the door bricked up ; 
and quite right, too." 
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" But yoii saw it when it was open?" 

" Then tell me what it was like ?" 

" It's just shaped like My Lady's room at 
the other end of the wing." 

"And the walls?" 

" Well, when I saw them, they was hung 
with that sort of worsted work, like " 

" You mean tapestry." 

" Ay, tapestry. And it was furnished with 
dark carved oak furniture." 

" Of what description ?" 

" There was a great cabinet." 

" Anything else remarkable ?" 

" Yes ; a looking-glass that makes you seem 
smaller than you are." 

" A mirror." 

" That's it. Well, then, there was two suits 
of armour, and a stag's head. It was the last 
seen hereabouts, and Colonel Gilbert Frank- 
land, your grandfather's brother, shot it ; but 
when he went up to the beast to cut its throat, 
it gave him a tear in the thigh with its ant- 
lers. It was nothing of a wound, but the 
poison of the horn killed him." 

Stephen paid no attention to the concluding 
sentence. He had heard enough — ^too much ! 

VOL. n. K 
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There was no doubt now. The deserted 
chamber in Tremlett Towers was the very one 
described by Brandron on his death-bed; and 
there, within reach of his hand, lay hid the 
papers which contained The Secret* 
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CHAPTER VI. 

MANGERTON CHASE. 

The reader will probably have shared the 
curiosity of the portress of the convent at 
Hull, and not only wonder why three visitors 
should intrude upon the hitherto undisturbed 
privacy of Sister Mary, in so short a period as 
one week, but will want to know who they 
were. The portress was right. There was 
evidently " something up." 

The first visitor was Jim Riley — very much 
changed, however, as to his outer man from 
when we last beheld him. The fur cap, the 
nasty velveteen shooting-jacket, the fustian 
smalls and hobnail boots, had disappeared, and 
were replaced by a suit of black, in which he 
looked highly respectable, but wofuUy uncom- 
fortable. I can understand why he should 
purchase black clothes. He was in mourning 
for his mother. But why he should have 
breken out in a satin waistcoat and a tail coat 

K 2 
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is one of those mysteries which I have striven 
in vain to penetrate. My deep but baffled 
researches convince me that his mother's 
recent death had little or nothing to do with 
his choice of those vestments. Black is out 
and out the worst wearing colour we have. 
The newest black cloth looks shabby in day 
time after the least provocation ; and yet, go 
into the streets on Sunday, and you will j&nd 
that all the people who can apparently afford 
only one suit a-year, choose it black. The 
Honourable Reginald Fitz-Shultz, of the 
Guards, has a suit for every day in the month. 
When he is tired of them, they go to his valet ; 
and yet I'll be bound that not one of them is 
black. Evening dress I put out of the ques- 
tion. Giles Scroggins, the journeyman car- 
penter, has one. When at last it has ceased 
to be his Sunday best, it has to be utilised as 
working apparel; and yet I'll lay my head 
against that of one of his tenpenny nails, it's 
black— the dingiest, the most rotten colour he 
can get for money ! 

Would the Honourable Reginald Fitz-Shultz 
think of wearing a tail-coat in the day time ? 
The hideous solecism apart, he could not wear 
a more uncomfortable, useless garment. Still 
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Giles cleaves to it with a desperate affection. 
He will have his black tail-coat — and very- 
nice, indeed, he looks — ^with its useless pockets 
fuU of the missus's little things, and the 
child's etceteras banging to and fro against his 
legs, or standing out at any angle but that x>{ 
beauty, as he takes them to tea with a friend. 
And a black satin waistcoat! Has your 
bricklayer never come for orders in what was 
once a black satin waistcoat? Do not suppose 
for an instant that it is the cast-off garment of 
some other better- to-do person. Visit him at 
his lodgings in Little Union Street, or else- 
where, next Sunday, and you will find him in 
his shirt-sleeves, smoking his pipe in the 
window, clad in the successor of that rusty 
and frayed piece of unserviceable apparel, 
which, at its best, looks greasy about the 
seams, and utterly impracticable and worthless 
after its kind. He has a succession crop of 
black tail-coats and black satin waistcoats, and 
his son will have them after him. There is 
no hope of change ! His wife and his daughter 
follow the last new fashion set by My Lady 
Clara Vere de Vere. They have their crino- 
lines, their fancy pockets, their pointed belts, 
their pork-pie hats, their Bahnoral boots, theu- 
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linsey petticoats, their flyawaj, their spoon- 
shaped, their Mary Staart bonnets, their seal 
skin (imitation) mantles, their dnll gold (imi- 
tation) solitaires and bracelets, their velvet 
(cotton) head-dresses, their sleeves, their 
skirts, their flounces — all made in cheap imi- 
tation of My Lady; but no power will get 
Giles to imitate My Lord. Of the two I 
think I like Giles the best. I have an im- 
pulse towards my handkerchief when I see 
cheap, dirty finery. There is Miss WooUey 
now, with her hair waxed, and smeared, and 
twisted into a wonderful network, which en- 
dures, iimocent of brush, from Sunday to 
Saturday, and who spends as much money 
upon tawdry finery as would keep all the 
family in clean neat prints for a twelvemonth. 
In her own neighbourhood she is considered 
"quite the lady." I have my suspicions 
respecting the internal economy of the feir 
Flora's toilette. It is all very well outside, 

but Giles's black satin waistcoat has the 

merit of disclosing a clean shirt. His tail- 
coat, objectionable as it is, has been well 
brushed. There is an odour of yellow soap 
about the honest fellow, which is reassuring 
if not fragrant. Yes, I prefer Scroggins as 
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it is, and should like him all the more if he 
took to wearing good serviceable tweeds and 
doeskins, made up into comfortable and use- 
ful jackets and waistcoats upon the patterns 
of the Honourable Fitz-Shultz, which would 
be cheaper in the end, and far more satis- 
fiictory throughout, than his unsuitable black 
satin " vest" and tail-coat. 

Here the reader, who has, perhaps, skipped 
this digression, must be informed that it has 
not been indulged in without a cause. Have 
I not said that if I am " wanted" I should 
dine at Simpson's and take lodgings in Begent 
Street upon the reasoning before stated? And 
do you think that I would go about in a fur 
cap and velveteen shooting jacket, or a curly 
brinuned hat, and- coach-and-four studs in my 
shirt, or a light blue frock coat with a flower 
in my buttonhole, or Hessian boots, a High 
Church uniform, or a suit of war paint, to 
attract everybody's attention ? No ! I should 
do as Jim RUey did. Adopt the commonest 
costume I could think of, and rub elbows 
with Inspector Lagger in the street without 
a shade of fear. 

How the quondam knife-grinder obtained 
fiands for this metamorphosis need not at 
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present appear. Perhaps he had obtained 
remunerative employment through the instru- 
mentality of his grandmother at Sheffield — 
perhaps he had not. 

The second visitor to Sister Mary was a 
rough-looking sailor-man, who, previous to 
Jim Riley's advent, had made a tender im- 
pression upon one of the kitchenmaids at the 
convent. He formally announced his inten- 
tion of "keeping company" with her, and 
his offer was accepted. Her " Sundays out" 
were spent with him. They had oyster sup- 
pers in the evening, and he never came 
empty-handed to the rendezv(yus. Ribbons of 
the most resplendent hue found their way 
to the caps and dresses of Patty Marsh, in 
which she timidly scuffled out of the convent's 
back door to gladden the eyes of her nautical 
admirer. They had their photographs taken 
at the sailor-man's expense. Patty's disclosed 
a libel upon a pretty buxom lass, and the 
sailor-man's — ^bar a great black beard — might 
have passed for a portrait of Mr. Sampson 
Lagger. 

This sailor-man was most curious about all 
that took place in the convent ; and when he 
heard that a Mr. Brooks had called to see 
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Sister Mary, desired arid obtained as correct 
a description of his person as Patty could 
give. This obtained, their converse was not 
so long that evening as usual, the sailor-man 
having, as he said, sundry important matters 
connected with his ship to attend to. The 
next morning Mr. Sampson Lagger in per- 
son had an interview with Sister Mary, and 
the sailor-man having been informed the fol- 
lowing Sunday that another gentleman had 
visited that lady in the meantime, Mr. Samp- 
son Lagger again presented himself at the 
convent door. Patty had nothing to do with 
opening it, 

" The answer is," said the portress 
when the detective had been announced 
upstairs, "that you are to send up your 
business." 

"And what am I to send it up in, my 
dear?" asked Mr. Lagger. 

"My dear" was an old woman of sixty- 
two. 

" You are to tell it to me, and I'll mention 
it," she replied. 

" Well, you've got an uncommon fine head, 
you have," said the visitor, looking at her 
with his own on one side and one eye shut ; 
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*' but I don't think it will hold my business. 
You can't put a quart of beer in a pint pot, 
can you now?" 

The portress expressed herself as knowing 
nothing about pints and pots, and Mr, Lagger 
continued — 

"Just you tell the lady I must see her. 
I wont trouble her long, but I must see 
her." 

The reply was that she had seen him once 
already — that she had nothing further to tell 
him, and therefore positively declined to give 
him another interview. 

"Very good," said Mr. Lagger; "now I 
know what to do. I don't want to run rusty 
with ladies, but must is must. You take this 
'ere card to the Principal, and you say just 
this : ' Mr. Lagger, a detective officer from 
London, is below, and he wants to see Sister 
Mary alone for ten minutes; Sister Mary 
wont see him, and all he wishes to know is 
this — is he to telegraph to the gentleman who 
lives on the first floor with the green cloth 
curtains in Jermyn Street, London, Middle- 
sex, or is he not? — ihafs what he wants to 
know !" 

The reply this time was, that he was to 
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please to walk upstairs; Sister Mary would 
come in a few minutes* 

What passed between them is best told by 
its results. 

" Not know where Master Jim's got to ! 
Well; perhaps she don't. Not know why 
Captain Frankland wants to find out where 
Mangerton Chase is I Well ; perhaps she don't 
agin. But what brings the Captain to her, 
and what's Mangerton Chase to him? That's 
the question just now for you, my man (ad- 
dressing himself as usual). That's about 
what you have got to find out. The Captain 
knows a precious deal more than he'd tell at 
the inquest. He's got private information of 
his own — that's what he's got! He's on the 
track, that's sartin. Hang me if I don't follow 
him where he goes, and see what he does. I'll 
keep my eye on on him. May be we'd come 
up to the clue together. If we does, there'll 
be a fair race for it, Sampson Lagger; and if 
you're the man I takes you for, somiebody else 
will have to be second at the finish." 

So he took himself off back again from 
whence he came, and poor Patty never set 
eyes on her sailor-man again. Arrived in the 
metropolis, he had an interview with a person 
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in authority at Scotland Yard, and having 
paid a fljdng visit to Little Union Street, took 
the train the same night for Durmstone. 

A wonderful man for making acquaintances 
was Mr. Sampson Lagger. Jones, the Jupiter 
Tonans of the below- stairs Parnassus of Trem- 
lett Towers, was not the sort of person to be 
eiasily picked up by a stranger. His air was 
dignified, his words were few, he stood stiffly 
to his dignity, and resented the slightest ap- 
proach to familiarity. Nevertheless, Mr. Lag- 
ger picked him up, and was high in his favour 
before a week was out. Vanity was the soft 
spot in Mr. Jones's character, and into this 
the detective struck his hook and led him 
about like a sheep. Vanity was the tap of 
Mr. Jones's breast, and into this the detective 
fitted his pump and pumped it dry. 

Their intimacy began at a pigeon-shooting 
match which was held in the neighbourhood. 
A dispute arose, and some one having appealed 
to Mr. Lagger, he replied angrily — 

" Don't you appeal to me. You appeal to 
some one as knows more than me ; and I see a 
gentleman here as knows more than me, and 
more than you and all the rest of the company 
put together. He's a gentleman of judgment 
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and discrimination — that's what he is. Pve 
heard of him, and bless me if I should like to 
be a pigeon when he^s shooting a match." 

Having attracted general attention by his 
loud voice and gestures, the company re- 
quested to be informed who this paragon could 
be, and fifteen small farmers began to look 
sheepish in anticipation of their being intro- 
duced as the Admirable Crichton in question. 

" Who is he ?' ' retorted Mr. Lagger. " Why 
I am surprised at you! Who has lived and 
spent all his life amongst gentlemen as know 
about these sort of things ? Who is here that 
is in the confidence of half the squires in the 
county? Who has come down to this 'ere 
little game a purpose to give a sanction to the 
pro— ceeding? I'm a stranger hereabouts, I 
am ; but I'm not such a bom fool as not to know 
an upright and talented referee when I see one." 

The upshot was that he indicated Mr. Jones 
as the subject of his eulogy, and won that 
person's heart, inside and out. Such good 
friends did they become, that Mr. Lagger was 
invited to " The Towers," was shown all over 
the house in the temporary absence of the 
family, and regaled afterwards in the butler's 
sanctum with some rare port and cigars, to 
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which tlie guests of " dear Francis" and My 
Lady were not often treated. Then Mr. Jones 
proceeded to pump his visitor as to what 
business br(Might him to Duimstone; and Mr. 
Lagger would wink, place his finger on the 
side of his nose most significantly, and throw 
out mysterious hints about new railways — 
bill before Parliament — landowners — rival 
company — secret information — confidential 
service — and the like. Upon which Mr. 
Jones would wink his eye, lay his finger on 
the side of his nose, most significantly of no- 
thing, and make belief that he understood all 
about it, and was not the man to divulge the 
important secrets which had been confided to 
him. Many an evening did the detective pass 
in the butler's sanctum and the wider circle of 
the housekeeper's room. Mrs. Cooper declared 
she had never met a more agreeable gentle- 
man; and Mr. Markleby, who was "gentle- 
man" to " dear Francis," was hurled into the 
depths of despair by the flirtation which was 
instituted between this welcome guest and 
Mrs. Patten, My Ladjr's-maid. 

Nor was Mr. Lagger the only visitor in 
those regions. The servants' hall of Tremlett 
Towers was filled with strange liveries; the 
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more extensive apartments devoted to upper 
servants were full of strange Ladies' ladies and 
Gentlemen's gentlemen. The expected guests 
had arrived, and the partridges and hares were 
having a bad time of it. Not such a bad time 
as they might have had if our Steevie had been 
in the field. Nothing, however, would induce 
him to join the party. It was a small sort of 
revenge to take, and was, I think, unworthy 
of him. Your very sensitive people often 
make geese of themselves in this way, and 
think that they are punishing others when 
they are only vexing themselves. 

He had made an inward vow that he would 
never draw trigger again upon his mother's 
land, and even if that harrowing disclosure 
had not been made and absorbed every other 
thought than the wretched fears and jGgincies it 
engendered, he would have kept his word. 
As it was, he had a good excuse for keeping 
aloof from the new comers — ^none of whom, 
with one exception, he knew or cared for. His 
head, he said, was still very painful, and his 
face was so stuck about with plasters that it 
was not fit to be seen. 

So he kept his room, sitting within a few 
yards of where the secret was hidden, fretting 
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his heart out, not daring to make a bold stroke 
and know the worst at once. Have you ever 
received a letter which you hope may contain 
news of some great pleasure or advantage, or 
fear may bring home to you some great loss or 
grief; and have you always had the courage 
at once to break the seal? Have you ever 
had a question trembling on your lips which 
you would give the world to have answered, 
but dared not ask? Do you know what it is 
to have received a woimd which you have not 
nerve enough to look at ? If you do, you can 
tell why Stephen Frankland procrastinated and 
shuddered at the thought that sooner or later 
he must lift the veil which covered severe 
humiliation and grief. 

The only one amongst the guests whom he 
could see, came up more than once and sat with 
him, chatting about old times and his Indian 
experiences. This was Percy Coryton's uncle, 
the Earl of Rossthome, a very old friend of 
Sir George Tremlett's. " Dearest Francis" 
was glad enough to welcome his father's friends 
when they were earls ! 

Lord Rossthorne was a nobleman of what is 
called the "old school" — courteous with women, 
quiet with men, dignified and cold with all. 
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He was not in the habit of ordering people 
about in a brutal tone, by way of impressing 
you with his dignity and power — after the 
manner of some youthful heads of noble houses ; 
nor was he given to patronizing. The servant 
who attended him for orders, and the acquaint- 
ance who answered his finesse with the knave 
of hearts at the whist-table, were listened to 
with the same placid smile, and received their 
reply in the same soft measured voice. He 
was more than sixty years of age; tall, aiid 
more erect and hearty than many a dandy of 
twenty-two. So striking was his appearance, 
with his bright, eagle-like eye, snow-white hair, 
and quick firm tread, that no one could pass 
him in the street without remarking what a 
fine handsome man he was. Old you could 
hardly call him, for every movement of his 
body, every expression of his countenance, 
evinced firmness, strength, and — to a keen ob- 
server — an indomitable will. There are whis- 
pers about that in his youth he had sown a 
goodly crop of wild oats, and those cereals were 
of luxuriant growth in the year 1819. Even 
then, however, I do not think that he brought 
harlots to brush skirts with his sisters at the 
Opera, or lent his hunters to notorious courte- 
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zans, and patronized them at the meet, or 
chatted with them openly in the public pro- 
menade. Shocking things these to think of^ 
no doubt ; but as good society does not cut rich 
young noblemen for doing them, it can scarcely 
be angry with a poor young author for sug- 
gesting that they are done. 

Sir George Tremlett became acquainted with 
Lord Eossthome during his memorable visit 
to young Harcourt in the days when George 
the Fourth became king. Young Harcourt was. 
•now a needy man, living as he could at foreign 
watering-places ; and, notwithstanding the in- 
fluence which he had inherited — ^there was 
little else to come — ^from his popular father, 
and to which, as we know, Steevie was indebted 
for his conmiission, he might have starved in 
his old age, but for the assistance which the 
noble companion of his better days generously 
and delicately afforded. Many such acts are 
recorded in favour of the cold and proud Lord 
Rossthorne. He had been a widower for up- 
w:ards of forty years, and had neither kith nor 
kin, with the sole exception of Percy Coryton, 
his sister's son, and heir to his title and estates. 

The next in rank of the visitors was the 
Honourable and Reverend Theophilus Corby le^ 
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one of Mr. Tremlett's " set" at Oxford, and his 
bride, a lady of imposing stature and extreme 
High Church views, who lost no opportunity, 
" as a clergyman's wife," of putting everybody 
and everything to rights, after having picked 
everybody and everything to pieces as a pre- 
liminary. 

Then there were Professor Spraggle and his 
lady — also from Oxford. Three youthful 
county magistrates, a cousin of the Honourable 
and Reverend Mrs. Corbyle, and one Colonel 
Vincent Champneys — of whom anon — ^who^ 
with Lord Rossthome, formed the shooting 
party. 

Colonel Vincent Champneys was a new ac- 
quaintance of Francis Tremlett, and a distant 
connexion of the Archdeacon of the diocese, 
who had introduced him at " The Towers." It 
was not altogether clear from whom this gen- 
tleman had received his commission as colonel. 
He never was in the regular army, militia, or 
volunteers, but had seen much service in many 
irregulars all over the world. He had served 
in Spain, had been a general in the army of 
Nicaragua, had worn the white uniform of 
Austria, commanded Turkish troops in the 
Crimean war, and was fresh from Garibaldi's 
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glorious campaign, when he arrived at Trem- 
lett Towers. In appearance he was a bronzed 
veteran on the wrong side of fifty-six. In 
manner he was loud, active, and rather assum- 
ing. He could converse fluently in half-a- 
dozen languages, knew something of every- 
thing, was the best billiard j^layer in the house, 
and the only antagonist worthy of playing, 
after Lord Rossthorne, at whist. He soon be- 
came upon excellent terms with most of the 
party, including the Honourable and Reverend 
Mrs. Corbyle, who, " as a clergyman's wife," 
made his roving life the subject of sundry ser- 
mons, to which he listened devoutly. The 
Honourable and Reverend Mrs. Corbyle was a 
sort of " dear Francis" in petticoats, and greatly 
infringed upon that potentate's prerogatives* 
Lady Tremlett was delighted with the Colonel. 
So droll, so entertaining, so good-humoured 
was the Colonel. 

• ••.... 

" Hope you had a better night's rest. Pro- 
fessor," said Sir George to Mr. Spraggle, upon 
the second morning of his visit. 

"I cannot conscientiously say that I had, 
Sir George," was the reply ; " Mrs. Spraggle's 
ears are very quick — remarkably quick I She 
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asseverates that she heard that noise again 
distinctly; and when Mrs. Spraggle hears a 
noise in bed, I never have a good night's rest," 
said the little Professor, with the air of a man 
who had solved a problem which entitled him 
to the gratitude of mankind. 

'^ It must have been the wind,'' observed Sir 
George. 

" Wind, my dear Sir George, or atmospheric 
air in a state of agitation, is an impalpable 
body, incapable, of itself, to produce any sound ; 
and I am not aware of any body acting upon 
which the noises described by Mrs. Spraggle 
could be produced." 

" What were they like ? ' 

**Here she is to answer for herself. My 
love, our worthy host requests to know what 
description you can give of the sounds which 
have disturbed your — ^ahem ! our rest, for the 
last two nights." 

" Oh, my dear Sir George," replied that lady, 
who was celebrated for her nerves, " they were 
dreadful; like something sharpening a chisel 
on the hearthstone." 

" Well, well, my dear madam, we will 
change your room. You shall not be dis- 
turbed again. I think I know what it was. 
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There is a large tree which grows close to the 
house, near your window, and its branches 
rubbing against the wall might perhaps pro- 
duce the sounds which annoyed you. We will 
put you in the other wing." 

" It was not the branches of a tree rubbing 
against the wall, Spraggle," this lady declared 
when they were alone; "it was somebody 
scraping something gritty with something 
hard and sharp. I cannot be mistaken, my 
nervous organization is so very acute. What 
business have people to be sharpening chisels 
all night long in a gentleman's house. It's 
disgraceful !" 

" And so we shan't see any more of you, 
Mr. Lagger?" said Jones, the butler, to his 
guest that evening, as he held open the back- 
door for his departure. 

"No," replied Mr. Lagger, seriously; "all 
that's bright must fade, and I must get back 
to London town. I've bin among a many 
pleasant people in my time," he continued, 
addressing the yard pump, " but never among 
any one who come up to this little lot here : 
they're regular out-and-out fizzers — that's 
what they are." 
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Presently, sober Mrs. Cooper and pert Mrs. 
Fatten, and one or two other of the ladies' 
ladies, came out to shake hands with their 
pleasant visitor under the summer stars, and 
wish him good-bye and a pleasant journey on 
the morrow. And so he left, to the great 
regret of all the fair sex and the satis&ction 
of Mr. Markleby. He really was a jolly 
fellow, and a gallant one in his rough way, 
was Sampson Lagger, being just a servant's 
hall edition of the popular Colonel Vincent 
Champneys. 

The nearest way to Durmstone was to cross 
the lawn and pass through a wicket in the 
iron fence which separated it from the park, 
into a footpath which led direct to the 
church. Mr. Lagger paused at this wicket, 
and indulged in one of his usual soliloquies, 
addressed indifferently to himself and the 
moon. 

" You've been down here," he mused, 
" pretty nigh a fortnight, and what have you 
done besides standing on your head in that 
there servants' hall? Why, you ain't done 
much. How could you? You came down 
here — very properly — ^to watch the Captain, 
to go where he went, see who he saw, and find 
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out what his little game was; because you 
thouglit that his little game was your little 
game. You stays here pretty nigh a fort- 
night, and you comes to the conclusion that 
he ain't got no little game at all ! It was a 
rum start, too, his going all the way to that 
old woman at Hull to find out what his own 
father's house used to be called before he was 
born. It was rum, too, that the Bart, should 
get that there letter and be off to London in 
such a hurry the day before the murder; but 

then Holloa! what's that?" 

Well might the detective exclaim " What's 
that?" Straight in front of him, not fifty 
yards off, an upper window was opened, and 
a man bearing a lantern and a knotted rope 
passed out, and seizing hold of a water-pipe 
which ran down the wall close at hand, swung- 
himself on to the parapet above. Then he 
passed on to the end of the wing, and having 
hooked something which was at one end of 
his rope to the coping stones, lowered himself 
through the branches of the old poplar on to 
the roof of the oriel window. This gained, he 
jerked his rope free, and fastening it again as 
before, descended by it till he remained half 
standing on the window-sill, half swinging by 
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the rope. With the hand that was at liberty 
he next broke and removed one of the small- 
diamond-shaped panes of glass, and opened 
the window from within. In another moment 
he had sprung into the chamber. 

" Blazes !" exclaimed Mr. Lagger, who had 
dodged behind a bed of laurustinus when 
first he saw the light. " Blazes ! here's a 
pretty go ! That chap ain't up to no good, 
and it's your dooty, Inspector Lagger, to see 
what he's up to — that's about what your 
dooty is." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A eat! — A rat! 

When Professor Spraggle retired to rest the 
second night after his arrival at Tremlett 
Towers, he found his better half sitting up in 
bed — ^her fair person describing the most cor* 
rect offright angles — ^with sternness upon her 
features and a watch in her hand. Every one 
of the numerous curl-papers which decorated 
her classic brow appeared as though it had 
screwed itself up extra tight for the occasion, 
and each particular frill of the severely-starched 
garment which her position displayed seemed 
to stand on end with terror as the learned man 
stole mildly into the apartment. He was a 
mighty Don in his University; an object of 
awe to quaking Undergraduates in "the 
Schools;" a very lion as he paced " the High" 
in full Professorial costume ; but the gentlest 
of ewe lambs in the presence of his wife, espe- 
cially when that authority had assumed her 
diadem of curl-papers, and sat in awful state, 
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enthroned between the bed-curtains. There 
was then no hope for him until the morning. 
He knew that she was shaking her head at 
him as he entered, for he heard the curl-papers 
rustling together. They seemed to be ringing 
a muffled peal in memory of his hope for a 
night's rest, which had then departed. 

" Spraggle," said the lady, in a severe tone j 
" it's a quarter to one o'clock." 

" Is it really, my love ! I did not think it 
could be so late." 

" Thinhr retorted the injured fair^ one. 
"What business have you to think? You 
know that you are allowed twenty minutes 
when I retire, and I told you that it was 
twelve o'clock as I left the room. You've 
been drinking soda-water, Spraggle, with those 
young men." 

The Professor eagerly repudiated any parti- 
cipation in so wild an orgie. 

" I assure you, my dear," he said, *' that you 
are mistaken. I have touched nothing since 
you left. The fact is, that I got into a very 
interesting conversation with Mr. Tremlett 
respecting Pre- Adamite literature, and " 

"Pre- Adamite fiddle-stick's end!" inter- 
rupted his lady. " What do you know about 
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Adam more than yoa hear in charch^ or Mr. 
Tremlett either?' 

" But you must know, my dear, that a very- 
learned Russian " 

" Don't talk to me, sir, about your Russians, 
or your Prussians either," exclaimed Mrs. 
Spraggle. " If they teach you to keep your 
lawful wife awake all night, destroying her 
health in this way, they ought to be ashamed 
of themselves. I've no patience with people 
who pretend to know more than their betters. 
Pre- Adamite literature indeed! Why you 
will be wanting to persuade me next that Abel 
kept a circulaling library, and that Noah had 
a printing-press in the Ark." 

The Professor assumed a dignified air, and 
replied, ^^ I would have you to know, madam, 
that '' 

" Spraggle ! Spraggle ! I If you go on talking 
in this incessant manner — ^if you do not get 
into bed without one other word, you will put 
my poor nerves into such a state, that I shall 
not get a wink of sleep all night." 

This was enough. In three minutes the 
Professor had assumed an horizontal position 
parallel to his better half, and at the furthest 
possible distance from her piUow. He had 
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just resigned himself to descending slumbers, 
when his spouse sprang up into her former 
angular position, with the agility of a Jack- 
in-the-box." 

" Spraggle !" 

" My love ?' 

" This is not such a good room as the one 
we had last night." 

"No, my dear," replied the Professor, 
" perhaps not ; but then, you know, it's very 
quiet." 

" I am not so sure of that. I heard a noise 
just before you came in." 

" It was somebody going to bed." 

" Do you believe it was a tree scraping 
against the wall, that made the noise last 
night?" 

" Of course it was, my dear. Did not Sir 
George say so?" 

" Then why did he not have the tree cut 
down?" demanded the lady. 

'* Cut down, my love?" 

" Yes ; cut down ! Don't repeat my words, 
Mr. Spraggle, like that." 

" Because, my life, he thought it would be 
best to change us into another room," pleaded 
her husband, mildly. 
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^' I will not be changed about into different 
rooms every night, Mr. Spraggle, for you or 
anybody. My father was a Bishop, and I'm 
not going to be made nothing of. It's just 
like your mean-spirited ways to want it," 

" My dear," expostulated the poor Professor, 
" did I say I wanted it?" 

" I don't care whether you do, or whether 
you don't," replied his wife, making a hur- 
ricane of her curl-papers. " All I say is this — 
if people are allowed to go about the house 
sharpening chisels to-night, I shall pack up 
my things and leave to-morrow. I will not 
endure it. There !" and the curl-papers rang 
out another peal, as the offended lady flopped 
back again upon her couch. 

Half-an-hour afterwards, when the Professor 
was in his first sleep, dreaming of a lecture he 
was about to give upon his return to Oxford 
respecting the use of the Digamma, Mrs. 
Spraggle again became suddenly rectangular. 

" Spraggle !" 

" Oh dear ! oh dear ! What is it, my love ?" 

" There's a noise." 

Spraggle groaned. 

" Don't presume to groan at me like that, 
Mr. Spraggle, for I'll not endure it!" ex- 
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claimed his better half. "I say, I believe 
there is a noise." 

" Then you are not quite certain, my love?'* 
said the Professor, greatly relieved by the 
doubt expressed. 

" No !" she replied, after a pause ; " I can 
say, conscientiously, liiat I am not quite certain. 
You may go to sleep again, Spraggle ; and if 
I hear anything I will be sure to wake you." 

*' Thank you, my dear," said her husband, 
and again he lapsed into Dreamland, but only 
to be violently torn once more from its charms. 
He was dreaming that his great treatise, in 
fourteen volumes, on the Greek particles, had 
been given to a discerning public, and that he 
had been elected Dean of Christ Church by 
acclamation, but that some one insisted upon 
pulling his academical gown off his shoulders, 
just as he was going to be installed. He 
awoke, and found that it was his wife who was 
shaking him. 

" Whatever may be your conduct towards 
me, Spraggle," said the lady, as soon as she 
had thoroughly aroused him, " I shall alawys 
be fair and candid towards you. I am not 
obstinate, like some people I could mention, 
and do not mind acknowledging myself to be 
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in error. I find I was mistaken when I woke 
you and said that there was a noise." 

" I am very glad to hear you say so, my 
dear," said the Professor. 

"Of course you are!" retorted his spouse; 
"of course you are glad to find something 
which you can throw in my teeth hereafter. 
I dare say I shall never hear the end of the 
admission which my truthful nature compels 
me to make ; but I am not going to tell a lie 
for you, Spraggle, or anyone else !" 

" Of course not, my love. I " 

'^Will you let me speak? I was saying, 
when you interrupted me, that I am deter- 
mined to tell the truth, come what may ; and 
the truth is, that I have not been able to hear 
any noise. I have listened attentively for the 
last three-quarters of an hour, and I can con- 
scientiously affirm that the house is quite quiet. 
Therefore pray let me go to sleep, Mr. Spraggle, 
if you do not wish to have me quite ill from 
want of rest." 

So the Professor slept the sleep of the 
blessed at last. 

Nevertheless, the house was not quite quiet 
all that night ; though the fact of there being 
a slight break in the silence cannot be taken 
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to disparage Mrs. Spraggle's highly-sensitive 
acoustic powers, when we consider the distance 
which separated her from the scene of the dis- 
turbance. One of Mr. Tremlett's university 
friends — a stout young gentleman with white 
eyelashes and pink hands, who had asserted 
his ability to sleep anywhere — ^had been trans- 
ferred into the chamber originally occupied by 
the Professor and his wife; and some chaff 
was indulged in at the expense of the learned 
man, Avhen Colonel Vincent and one or two of 
the least serious of the visitors assembled the 
next morning in the breakfast-room. 

" Well, Mr. Roundleby,'' said the Colonel, 
when the stout young gentleman made his 
appearance; *'did the ghost come and sharpen 
chisels in your room last night?" 

" Well, not exactly.'' 

" What do you mean by * Not exactly.' 
How did you sleep ?'^ 

"Pretty well." 

" Is that all ? We all thought, from your 
own account, that you were a lineal descendant 
of the Seven Sleepers, and that nothing would 
disturb you." 

" Oh, I sleep very soundly as a general rule,'^ 
replied Roundleby; ^*only you see when a 
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man expects to hear anything, he gets fidgety; 
and that keeps him awake," 

^^Did you hear anything, then?" asked his 
intimate friend, Mr. Octavius Flounder, a pro^ 
found metaphysician of twenty, and one of 
dear Francis's most ardent admirers. 
. " Well, I think— I may say I am sure — quite 
sure I did.'' 

** What was it?" asked the Colonel, quickly: 

'^ Just such a noise as Mrs. Spraggle 
described — a grating, scraping sound, as 
though somebody were at work with a chiseL'- 

" But did you not hear how Sir George 
accounted for it ?" asked Mr. Flounder. 
*' The boughs of the tree that grows outside, 
by the window, scrape against the wall when 
swayed by the wind." 

" When swayed by the wind, perhaps, they 
do," said Roundleby ; " but there was no wind 
last night — ^not a breath." . . I 

" It was certainly very sultry," mused the 
metaphysician : " but are you quite sure, itay 
dear Augustus, that you were not misled by^ 
fancy? The human mind, in reflecting hn^ 
pressions conveyed by what we vulgarly caU 
our ' senses,' frequently — * — ^" 

" Tea, I kuQw," interrupted his friend, who 
apparently was prepared for what waa coniiiig. 
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"I dare say it was all fancy — that an ideal 
something Avas, by an effort of the imagina^ 
tion, supposed to be rubbed against an ideal 
soinething else, and that th^ result was a 
purely ideal noise. Nevertheless, it was Such 
a noise as no one could help hearing." 

" From whence did it proceed ?" 

" From the end of the passage." 

" Where all that old tapestry hangs ?" 

"Exactly." 

'^ Why did you not get up and see what was 
making it ?' 

" Oh, it was no business of mine." 

"I should think anything that kept me 
awake all night a business of mine," replied 
the metaphysician. 

" What ! if it were only an idea? But your 
usually logical mind has taken a jump, my dear 
Flounder. The noise — ^whatever it was — did 
not keep me awake all night. It lasted at the 
utmost for about half an hour, and wad not 
continuous. It may have begun again, though^ 
after I had fallen asleep." 

" I think I can explain the mystery," ob- 
served Colonel Vincent, who had been listen -^ 
ing to the foregoing conversation. ^'The 
sound you describe is very like that which 

m2 
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would be made by a rat gnawing through the 
oak wainscoting." 

" But, my dear Colonel," replied Roundleby, 
" a rat would not take two nights to eat his 
way through a board, and he would hardly 
masticate that hard old wood for amuse- 
ment." 

" For amusement, No — from necessity, 
taught by instinct. Yes," said the Colonel. 
" Are you not aware that the incisor teeth of 
the rat grow so fast that it is obliged to gnaw 
to keep them down. Take my word for it 
now, that you were disturbed by a rat, and 
don't notice the noise when you hear it again. 
You can do no good by getting up and driving 
it away. The rascal will come back to his 
work when all is silent again, and. I dare say 
— ah, here comes Sir George, he will tell us. 
Are you troubled with rats here. Sir George?" 

" Rats !'' exclaimed the Baronet, as he came 
fussing, as usual, into the room ; " I should 
think so. We have got some of the most 
ancient families of rats in the country. They 
breed amongst the hollow floors of the old 
house, and I am sorry to say that they have 
overrun the whole. buUding.'' 

" You should have a grand battue some day. 
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We had one at Keystone Castle last month, 
and it was capital fun," said the Colonel, 

"By Jove!" exclaimed Sir George, "a 
capital thought ! So we will — so we will — ^we'Il 
have a grand battue, and you shall manage 
it — will you ?" 

" By all means. You have only to order 
the keepers to bring their ferrets, and a few 
sharp terriers; and I dare say," the Colonel 
continued, turning to Koundleby, "that we 
shall polish off your enemy amongst the rest." 

" Enemy I enemy ! — what enemy ?" inquired 
Sir George, looking from one to the other. 

" Colonel Vincent thinks that it is a rat which 
makes that noise in the passage close to my 
room," replied Koundleby. " By all means 
begin your battiie there." 

" There !" exclaimed the Baronet. " No, 
no, no ; that would never do. There are no 
rats about that passage." 

" Not behind the tapestry under the skirting 
boards?" replied the Colonel. "I should have 
•thought that the very best place to look for 
them." 

" But pray don't ; you are quite mistaken,*' 
said Sir George, becoming suddenly flushed 
and excited. " I — I must ask you, really as a 
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&TOiir, not to — ^not to move the tapestry. It 
— ^it — ^is very old, and — and — ^firagile, and I will 
— ^I say I value it highly, and — and there is a 
great deal of dust accumulated behind — don't 
you pee. So pray do not touch it. Now, 
will you promise me — ^will you gentlemen 
promise me — ^not to touch this very old, and, 
ha — ha — ^very dusty tapestry? Because you 
see," continued their host without waiting for 
a reply; " it would be no use doing so — only 
make a mess — as all the- rats are in the new 
part of the house — every one." 

"Well," said Colonel Vincent; *'we can 
begin the slaughter there." 

"I think," replied the Baronet, after a 
pause, " that it would be hardly worth while ; 
we have trapped so many lately that there are 
not more than one or two of the creatures 
about. Now, if you were to go to the granary 
in the farm yard, you would find excellent 
sport." 

"Sport!" exclaimed Colonel Vincent ; "my 
dear Sir George, you do not suppose I con- 
sider ratting ' sport ?' I only suggested it as a 
means of abating a nuisance, for I certainly 
understood you to say that your house, and 
especially the older part of it, was infested 
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with those vermin ; but of course 5"ou know 

best, and I may be mistaken." 

. "Oh, quite so — quite so — quite so. Ah! 

here are the ladies," and the Baronet hearing 

the distant rustle of silk, fussed away into the 

hall, received his fair guests, and passed back 

with them into the breakfast-room. 

. " And so we really were successful in finding 

you a comfortable room, my dear Mrs. Sprag- 

gle ? I am so glad ! You were not disturbed 

agam r 

" No, Sir George, I am happy to say that I 
was not," replied the lady. " It was very 
good of you to prevent the recurrence of that 
pdious noise." 

" And yet," replied the Baronet, " here is a 
gentleman who fancies that he heard it." 

"Who is he?" demanded Mrs. Spraggle, 
severely. " Show him to me. Let him step 
forward." 

Roundleby was indicated as the pretender, 
and confronted — looking very sheepish — ^with 
the indignant lady. 

" Mr. Spraggle," she said to her husband, 
who had just entered the room, " be so good 
as to inform this gentleman whether I did, or 
whether I did not, make a communication to 
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you last night with regard to the house being, 
or not being, perfectly quiet?" 

" You certainly made several observations 
on the subject, my love," replied the Pro* 
fessor. 

" And what was the opinion, Mr. Spraggle, 
that, after careful consideration, I arrived at?" 

"That the house was quiet — quite quiet, 
my dear." 

" I believe that, after having expressed my- 
self to that effect, I went to sleep." 

" You did, my love." 

" We have been married, if I am not incor- 
rect, Mr. Spraggle, for eleven years?" 

" We have, my dear," replied the Professor, 
with a sigh. 

" From observation of my nervous system 
during that time, do you think it possible that 
I could have slumbered, had there been a noise 
in the house?" 

" Certainly not, my love !" replied the Pro- 
fessor, emphatically. 

" Then I think that the gentleman had better 
not make himself ridiculous by repeating a 
statement Avhich cannot have any foundation 
in fact," observed the lady, gazing sternly at 
the wall, about two yards over Roundleby's 
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head. " I never was so insulted in ray Ufe/' 
she observed, afterwards; "a mere Bachelor 
of Arts to tell me that he heard noises whilst 
I was asleep ! Let him take care what he is 
about, or either he or I will have to leave the 
house !" 

It was on this same morning that Stephen 
Frankland made his first appearance in public 
since his accident; and was introduced to his 
brother's guests, to all of whom — as I have 
already said — he considered himself to be a 
stranger. When, however, he was presented 
to Colonel Vincent, a bright flush suffused his 
pale face, and instead of frankly shaking his 
hand, as he had done with Roundleby and the 
others, the grave young soldier assumed his 
gravest manner, and passed this new acquaint- 
ance with a distant bow. The gay Colonel 
was rather taken aback by this sudden change 
in the demeanour of the eldest son of the 
house, but he was too much a man of the 
world to show his vexation ; he only bit his 
lip and said nothing. Nor was Stephen's 
apparent rudeness noticed by the other visi- 
tors, for Lady Tremlett entered the room at 
the moment, and engrossed the general atten- 
tion. 
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She had been greatly affected, as we know, 
by Stephen's misfortune when it happened^ 
but had forgotten all about it .by luncheon* 
time the next day. She had even gone so hr 
as to declare to Lord Kossthome that it was 
very unkind indeed of " dear Steevie" to stay 
up in his room, and not help to entertmn the 
company. If he was well enough, she com- 
plained, to go out and visit a dreadful old 
gamekeeper, surely he was not too. much hurt 
to make himself agreeable to the charming 
people who were all so fond of " dear Francis." 
The idea of visiting him, and seeing for her-^ 
self how he actually was, never had occurred 
to her. She had sent her maid to enquire, 
and the answer was that he had gone out. It 
was subsequently reported that he had been 
seen by one of the stable boys, coming out of 
Grant's cottage. Hence My Lady's complaint. 
But when he kissed her in his old affectionate 
manner, and she saw what a change those few 
days had made in him, she forgot all her griev- 
ances. She flung her arms round his neck; 
she parted aside the crisp brown locks which 
hid the wound upon his forehead, with her 
pretty jewelled fingers; she kissed the strip 
of black plaster which covered the scar, and 
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cried over it before all the guests.. " Oh, 
how pale he was ! Oh, how haggard he looked ! 
Oh, what a strange expression he had in his 
eyes ! She was sure he was very ill ! He had 
broken something dreadful in his brain ; 
William must ride over, directly, to Derby, 
for Dr. Cutler. William must telegraph 
immediately to London for Dr. Locock, and 
that other clever doctor that the newspapers 
praised so much— what was his name?" Some- 
body tells her his name. " Oh, it was Hollo- 
way, Professor HoUoway." How wicked it 
was of her — Lady Tremlett — not to have sent 
for the doctors before. The dear fellow ! Did 
anybody know what to do for him ? She was 
sure he had dislocated his brain ! Ought he 
to be bled, or take a Seidlitz powder, or be 
trepanned, or what ! She was confident that 
he would die if they did not do something 
immediately !" Thus she ran on. 

This was just the sort of thing that would 
have worried Steevie beyond measure at any 
other time ; but now he was not sorry to use 
the bodily suffering under which he was pre- 
sumed to labour, as a veil to hide the effects 
of that mental agony which, in truth, had 
blanched his cheeks and ploughed furrows on 
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his brow. He assured Lady Tremlett, in as 
playful a tone as he could assume, that he was 
gettin g quite well again, and that there was 
not th e least cause for her anxiety ; but did 
not o bject to Dr. Cutler being sent for. He 
had no heart for society, and gladly seized the 
excuse which would be accorded to him, as an 
invalid, of remaining in his o^vn room, when, 
and as long as he pleased. 

And there, at the foot of the breakfast table, 
very po ssibly in the same chair in which he 
had sat only a few weeks before, with tha 
ugly scrawl burning in his pocket — laughing, 
chattering, making silly old jokes, paying 
absurd compliments right and left, as 
though he had not a care or a regret to cast 
a shadow on his life— sat Sir George Tremlett. 
When, the meal being concluded, he laid his 
hand up on his elder son's shoulder, and with 
real earnestness begged him to take medical 
advice, an involuntary shudder ran through 
Steevi e's veins, and he could not help shrinking 
from the touch. In a moment it had passed 
away, and beckoning his father into one of the 
bay w indows, he said — 

"I want to have just a word or two with you, 
sir, if you hiave time." 
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" Certainly, my dear boy, certainly. What 
is it?" 

" Where did you pick up this Colonel Vin- 
cent?" 

" He was introduced to me by the Arch- 
deacon; he is a connexion of his wife." 

" Do you happen to know what he is?" 

" Oh, he has been in the army — all over the 
world. Been everywhere. A very superior 
man, I assure you." 

" Humph !" said Steevie. " Now pray don't 
let this go further, for I may be mistaken. I 
think I have heard of him in India. 

" Oh yes, he has been in India." 

"When?" 

" Ah, that I cannot say ; but you can ask 
him." 

" Scarcely ; for if he be the man I take him 
to be, he was expelled the club at Simla for 
cheating at cards." 

" Impossible !" 
" I do not say positively that he is the same. 
The man I mean, who never was in our 
army or the Queen's, but who held some com- 
mand in the service of one of the Ameers of 
Scinde, and who rendered himself infamous 
from Cape Comorin to the Himalayas by his 
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conduct to his wife, was pointed out to me 
once at Barrackpore, and if that soi disant 
Colonel Vincent is not your Colonel Vincent, 
then all I can say is, that your friend labours 
under a most unfortnate similarity of name 
and appearance with about the greatest black- 
guard that ever trod the earth." 

" Really, really, my dear Steevie," exclaimed 
the Baronet, " you are going too far. The idea I 
It is really too bad of you to make such 
charges ! A friend of ours — a gentleman who 
visits all over the country ; a relation of the 
Archdeacon's; an officer " 

" Pardon me !" interrupted Steevie. " There 
you beg the question. I say he is not an 
officer. Ask him, casually, in what regiment 
he has served, and show me his name in the 
Army Listr— you have a whole collection of 
them, I know, somewhere— and I withdraw all 
I have said, and ask your pardon for having 
cast wrongful aspersions on your guest. Only 
be careful, for if V should happen to be right, 
you have no minor villain to deal with." 

Lord Rossthome did not come down to 
breakfast this morning. The night before, he 
paid Steevie a visit in his room, and sat som^ 
time with him, chatting over old times, and in 
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the course of conversation had then com- 
plained that he felt his old enemy-r-^the rheu- 
matism — creeping over hira. 

" He's tracing out his works, my boy," said 
the courteous old nobleman. : " I got my feet 
wet in those splendid turnip. fields of yours, 
out shooting to-day, and he has proclaimed 
war in consequence.' I must try if I cannot 
raise the siege by a coup de- main, or, at any 
rate, make terms of truce; so if you do not 
see me to-morrow morning, make my excuses 
to Lady Tremlett, and tell her that, if we Old 
fellows will be boys, we must take the conse- 
quences." 

! The shooting party, therefore, was deprived 
of its best shot. 

As its various members are waiting for the 
dog-cart which was to take them on their 
way, Colonel Vincent drew Roundleby aside, 
and observed — 

- " This eldest son seetos a morose sort of in- 
^vidual. How did he get that blow on the 
head which he makes such a fuss about !" 

" Tremlet£ teDs me that he tripped up over 
some girl's dress, at a party they had soisie 
nights before we came, and tumbled against 
s^Qmething." ' : c 
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" Was he screwed, then?" 

" I dare say he was," replied Roundleby. 
*• These Indian officers are awful rips — some 
of them." 

"Is he in the Indian army?" asked the 
Colonel, quickly. 

" So I am told." 

" Of what Presidency?" 

" I don't know. But here comes his brother ; 
he will know. Oh, Mr. Tremlett, tell us what 
Presidency does Captain Frankland belong to r" 

" Bengal." 

"May I ask in what regiment?" inquired 
Colonel Vincent. 

" The — th Light Cavalry. But look ! look ! 
Colonel. You have dropped your cigar 
amongst the powder flasks." 

" I — ^no — have I ? Well, it does not matter, 
it is out," said Vincent, in rather a confused 
tone and manner. 

" I beg your pardon," replied our methodi- 
cal Francis; "I can see it smoking. Why, 
the end is quit'C red hot." 

" So it is ! Very strange ! I thought it 
was out." And Colonel Vincent placed it 
again between his lips, and having blown out. 
a dense cloud of smoke, took up his gun, and 
sauntered away towards the shrubbery. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE OLD, OLD STORY. 

The Italian style of architecture so admirably 
adopted by Messrs. Rubble and Square, to 
enlarge the ancient Elizabethan mansion, once 
known as Mangerton Chase, had been followed 
in the erection of Ruxton Court. Mrs. Cole- 
man had her weaknesses, and one of them was 
to follow the lead of " The great house." 

Her own particular room was situated in a 
sort of gazebo, from which an extensive view 
of the surrounding country, and especially of 
the drive which led up to her hall-door, could 
be obtained. There, having duly performed 
her onerous domestic duties — she sat on the 
watch, like the warders of old, not for the 
purpose of warning her stronghold into a state 
of defence, upon the approach of any enemy 
that might appear in array before it, with the 
view of taking it by storm and carrying off its 
treasures ; but that she might be able to have 
a graceful reception prepared for the foe, and 

VOL. II. N 
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exhibit those treasures to him in their most 
attractive form, with a view to their being 
carried off as speedily as possible. By all 
which I mean to say, that the good lady took 
care that her " gals " should never be taken at 
a disadvantage by a possible suitor. On the 
contrary, that they should be discovered on 
all occasions, attired in the most charming 
toilettes, and engaged in the most elegant 
pursuits. About a quarter of a mile from the 
house was an iron gate through which every 
visitor had to pass, and which, swinging to 
and fro till it finally closed, made a loud 
clicking noise that served as a preliminary 
signal. This heard, the " gals " would be 
ordered into the drawing-room, and when the 
coming man was announced, he would find 
Laura at the piano, in the paroxysms of some 
well-studied fantasia ; and the beautiful Emily 
seated by the window, giving the finishing 
touches to wonderful water-colour paintings, 
kept expressly for the purpose; whUst the 
mother would feign astonishment at the ar- 
rival, and heartily welcoming the guest, would 
apologise for the girls being found at their 
work. 

In the days when Steevie was supposed to 
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have a tendresse for Miss Coleman, he was once 
welcomed in this fashion; but the scheme 
received its death blow, as far as he was con- 
cerned, by revelations made by her truthful 
but indiscreet brother Bobby; who, having 
rushed into the drawing-room at the moment 
when Mrs. Coleman was explaining that 
Laura had just been trying over some new 
music, exclaimed — 

" Oh, Ma, what a crammer ! Why, she 
learnt it last winter !" 

It was no use trying to frown the urchin 
into silence, or to tell him he was mistaken. 
This made matters worse. 

" I tell you she didy Ma. She began in the 
middle, just as Captain Steevie passed the 
window. Didn't you, Laura? You always 
do. And Emmy — now. Captain Steevie, I'll 
tell you what Emmy does. Whenever Mr. 
Coryton comes, she fetches out that old thing" 
— indicating the work of art aforesaid — " and 
makes believe to paint. I say she dois now ! 
don't make faces at me, Emmy — Ma says it's 
vulgar to make faces, and so you're vulgar — 
there!" And this enfant terrible stuck hiff 
hands in his pockets and his tongue in his 
cheek, and considered that he had evinced a 

n2 
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power of perception for which he ought to he 
rewarded. Doubtless he was when the visitor 
had taken his leave. 

The shooting party having set off from " The 
Towers," Steevie wended his way towards Rux- 
ton Court. Click, clich^ went the iron-gate, 
and in an instant Mrs. Coleman and her eldest 
daughter were at the window. 

"It's only Steevie," said the former, resuming 
her work; " how slowly he walks !" 

" I'll go and tell Grace," said Laura, spring- 
ing towards the door. 

" Stop — ^you'll do no such thing — sit down ! 
What business have you to meddle with Grace, 
I should like to know !" 

" Why Mamma, dear, I thought " 

"I wish to goodness, Laura," interrupted 
her mother, taking off her spectacles and look- 
ing her eldest born in the face, " that you 
would not think. You always think wrong — 
remain where you are!" 

Mrs. Coleman was perfectly aware that to 
warn Grace of Stephen's approach was the 
surest way to make her dash up into her own 
room, and remain there until he was gone. She 
knew also that this intractable damsel was 
busily engaged in the conservatory, through 
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which Steevie had to pass on his way to the 
drawing-room, and therefore resumed her occu- 
pation with much composure. 

Stephen found the person he had come to 
see superintending the repotting of some choice 
plants. One of those very comfortable, but 
remorselessly ugly sun-bonnets, which look 
like a coal-scuttle in a flounced dress, almost 
hid her face. Her pretty fingers were thrust 
into a pair of shabby old gardening gloves, and 
her gown, which was tucked up in some mys- 
terious manner, disclosed the most perfect little 
pair of hob-nailed boots that were ever seen. 
In one hand she wielded a garden trowel, 
deftly, and in the other sat a big yellow frog, 
which shared, with Doggie, such affection as 
she had to expend upon the animal king- 
dom. 

Great was Steevie's surprise when, in her 
confusion at his unlooked-for appearance close 
by her side, she gave him her hand, frog and 
all, to shake. 

Froggie hopped off into some ferns, and the 
under-gardener was hurrying away also when 
Grace stopped him. 

" Do not go, Joseph ; I have not done with 
you yet." 
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"Beg your pardon, Miss, but it's dinner- 
time," and the nian stood irresolute. 

Grace made no reply, but turned upon her 
heel and marched quickly towards the draw- 
ing-room, into which she would have passed, 
only Stephen intercepted her. 

" May I have two or three minutes' conver- 
sation with you, Miss Lee, before you go in ?" 
he said in a low voice. 

" Well, what is it ? What have you got to 
say?" 

" I have got to tender you my sincere apolo- 
gies for what occurred on Tuesday night." 

" Oh, pray do not give yourself the trouble," 
replied Grace, brusquel)\ " It was nothing to 
me. You were the only sufferer, I think." 

"Physically speaking, I was," resumed 
Stephen ; " but still you must have — that is — ^I 
mean it was very awkward, and — I was much 
to blame for placing you in such a situation. 
You were — you are, I can see, annoyed?" 

" It certainly is not pleasant to have people 
making wicked — talking absurdly about one," 
replied Grace, flushing up angrily at the recol- 
lection of some little spiteful speeches she had 
overheard on that eventful night. 

" Do I understand you to hint. Miss Lee," 
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inquired Stephen, gravely, " that any one has 
dared to — to ?" 

" You understand me to hint nothing. I 
never hint. I hate hints," Grace rejoined, 
playing a tattoo upon the encaustic tiles with 
one little hob-nailed boot. "And I dislike 
talking about disagreeable things. Pray drop 
the subject. I was as much to blame as you. 
What business had I to go gaping at a lot of 
grimy old pictures of people whom I don't 
care a straw about ? It served me right ; but 
really I think that you might have contented 
yourself with making me look ridiculous 
before all those people, without coming here 
to remind me of my stupidity when I had for- 
gotten all about it." 

"Oh, Miss Lee," replied Steevie, deeply 
hurt by the levity and harshness of her tone; 
" if you only knew the horror of that revela- 
tion — if you would believe me when I say that 
I would give the best days of my life that it 
should not have been made — above all things, 
that you should not have made it, you would 
not — ^you could not speak thus." 

"Revelation?" 

" I can call it by no other word." 

"Perhaps you misunderstood me," said 
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Grace, in a softer tone than she had spoken 
heretofore. " I merely mentioned that the 
ancient name of your father's house was Man- 
gerton Chase." 

" And that fact," replied Stephen, bitterly, 
"is — but I cannot explain. That is what I 
feel must place me in such a contemptible 
position before you ; but pray give me credit. 
Miss Lee, for not behaving like an idiot, or — 
— or — worse, in the presence of a lady; and 
believe me when I say that a far stronger and 
better man than I can ever pretend to be, 
would have been, I am sure, struck down as I 
was struck down by the thought which flashed 
out of those — to you — simple words." 

" Are you in earnest ?" asked Grace, turning 
her kind and honest eyes full in his face. 

She found her answer there. 

" How wretched ill you look," she added, 
half to herself: " has your wound been very 
painful?" 

Stephen smiled sadly; but, remembering 
the part he had to play, replied — 

"Well, rather. You see ray poor brains 
had been half addled by the sun-stroke I had 
in India, and this last shake has not improved 
matters." 
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''You must remain quiet, and not think 
about anything that is disagreeable ; you will 
soon be yourself again then," prescribed Dr. 
Grace. 

" Not think /" Stephen replied. " Ah, if our 
minds were only like our arms, or that we 
could use them or not at our pleasure ! Or, 
better still, like our eyes, so that we could 
shut them upon that which we do not wish 
them to dwell upon ! Not think ! That would 
a happy state of being." 

" Captain Frankland," replied Grace, in her 
quietest manner, " you are talking very 'svildly. 
You are, as you admit, not fully recovered 
from a serious attack, and are exciting your- 
self very unwisely. You are saying things 
which you will wish unsaid some day; so 
please let us change the subject and go into 
the house." 

" You are right," said Stephen, with a deep 
sigh, as he followed her towards the door ; " but 
you do not know what it is to have a secret 
grief gnawing at your heart." 

Grace had plucked a flower in passing, and 
as Steevie spoke thus she paused and began 
slowly tearing it to pieces ; a deep melancholy 
flowing over her face the while. He stood by 
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her side watching the bright leaves as they flut- 
tered all bruised and mangled to the ground, 
and the slow abstracted motions of the dear 
hands that destroyed them. Do you not know 
that sort of dreamy pre-occupation which 
sometimes steals over one when alone with a 
person dreamily pre-occupied ? Mr. Coleman 
passed along the garden- walk that ran along 
the outside of the conservatory, within five 
yards of where Stephen and Grace were stand- 
ing, and he stopped a few moments looking 
at them, and trying to attract their attention. 
He was on the point of making a stride over 
the flower-pot to tap at the window, for they 
stood with their backs towards him, but he 
changed his mind and went on. He had 
entered the house, and was in his wife's room, 
up in the tower,' before Grace replied — 

" You are mistaken," she said in a very low 
tremulous voice, and turning her head aside to 
conceal the tears which had been gathering in 
her eyes, and which at last fell on the little 
heap of floral ruin that lay at her feet : " you 
are mistaken there, / do^ 

" Then," replied Stephen, in a tone which 
was an echo of her own, " you know, per- 
haps, what it is to yearn for some one with 
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whom to share that grief — whom to seek for 
advice and comfort. I cannot tell why," he 
continued, after a little, seeing that she made 
no reply, and as though thinking aloud ; " but 
in all my troubles, none of my old friends 
suggest themselves to me as advisers. I am 
always wondering what you would think, what 
you would do, what you would advise." 

An indescribable expression, in which sur- 
prise, pleasure, and a little fear .were strangely 
blended, stole over the face of his companion 
as our Steevie made this confession. She 
looked up timidly, and finding that his gaze 
was averted, the puzzled look melted away and 
gave place — must it be told — to one of sym- 
pathy and tenderness, which deepened as it 
lingered on his honest, handsome, haggard 
face. 

Ah ! if some of us could only recognise the 
splendid chances which the whirligig of time 
brings round for us now and again — some- 
times never to re-appear, what a blessing it 
would be ! If Steevie had but looked round 
at that moment, how different might his life 
have been for many a day ! 

The stupid fellow knew that he never felt 
80 peaceful and happy as when by her side; 
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that the air around her seemed full of a deli- 
cious languor -creating perfume ; that the 
slightest touch of her dress thrilled through 
him to the quick; that every movement of her 
lustrous eyes, in those moments of enchant- 
ment, seemed as though it drew his heart 
nearer and nearer to her own, leaving him so 
faint and powerless, that if he had had the 
surest knowledge that the touch of her lips 
was death, and they were bending towards 
him, he would have yielded to that sweet 
poison and drained it to the dregs. In a word, 
he knew that he loved her as he had never 
loved before; but the idea that she felt any 
tenderness towards him ; that that sinking and 
trembling of her voice meant anything in par- 
ticular; that at the moment when, fascinated 
by the sweet presence, he stood spell-bound, 
gazing at the scattered leaves which had been 
swept along by the train of her dress, she was 
watching him and loving him with all the 
strength of her pure strong heart — pouring 
over him a flood of tenderness from her 
dear, gentle eyes — never occurred to him for a 
moment. 

It was perhaps as well that it did not ; for 
had he looked up, and caught her with this 
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expression on her face, and profited by the 
mute avowal — it is just a toss up whether she 
would have frankly held out her hand, and said, 
" Steevie, I do believe you love me, and I 
know that I love you ;" or, whether she would 
have flown in a rage with herself for betraying 
herself — ^have vented it in refusing him — have 
told a big fib declaring that she had no senti- 
ment toward him but that of friendship, &c. 
and then have ran away and fretted her poor 
little heart out in secret for all time to come. 

Stephen was the first to break the silence. 

" Do you remember," he asked, " that day 
when we came back from church, through 
CoUyer's farm, when I found that my old tree 
was gone?" 

Grace bowed her head. 

" You seemed to understand me then — ^to 
know what a foolish, soft-hearted fellow I am ; 
and it is because you spoke so kindly, that I 
have learned to look upon you really as a 
friend, notwithstanding the comparative short- 
ness of our acquaintance." 

Grace turned round upon him sharply and 
demanded — 

" What has that — what has Mr. Tremlett 
been doing now ?" 
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"Why do you ask?" 

" I'm sure I don't know," replied Grace, re- 
suming her former careless tone ; " idle curi- 
osit)% I suppose. You referred to an occasion 
upon which he had annoyed you, and, with 
the bad logic peculiar — ^as some of you say — 
to my sex, I jumped to the conclusion that he 
had been annoying you again. But pray, if 
we are to stand here talking at all, let us find 
something more pleasant to talk about. I 
must admit that I was vexed at what happened 
the other night, it did look so very awkward, 
and as I thought so clumsy. You don't seem 
inclined to tell me what it was that could 
affect you so deeply; and though I am so 
stupidly curious, I don't mean to ask. I will 
take your word that — ^that there was cause, 
and so let it end." 

" I have made an idiot of myself again,'* 
muttered Steevie, as he followed her into the 
drawing-room. " I've told her nothing, and 
yet said too much. What a whining, dreamy 
fool she must think me? Why on earth could 
not I have said just what I had made up my 
mind to say, and no more?" 

For our. Steevie had rehearsed, as he came 
along, the part which he intended to play on 
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this occasion, and had concocted an elaborate 
speech, in which he was to express his sorrow 
at having annoyed Miss Lee by. his conduct in 
the old hall, without giving any hint as to its 
cause; only, somehow or other, it all went 
clean out of his head the moment he began to 
address her. I fancy that he is not the first, and 
will not be the last person that memory will 
play those tricks upon. 

" I'd give worlds," mused Grace, " to know 
what he has got on his mind. Poor fellow ! 
he seems dreadfully perplexed and worried 
by it. It's that precious brother. Oh if 
I were a man!" and she set her teeth 
and gave a little spiteful stamp. This took 
place in her own room, whither she had 
retired to wash her hands for luncheon, and 
having done so she unlocked a little box that 
stood upon her dressing-table, and took out 
some letters in which the m's and n's and w's 
were all alike, very sharp and angular, and 
the y's and g's had very long tails, and in 
which there was a " dearest," or a " darling," 
or a " sweet," in every fourth line. " That 
goose of a Maud Treherne, what does she 
mean by writing so much about him?" she 
said to herself. " Yes, here it is — ' always 
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talking of his brother' — ' loves him dearly' — 
' longs to get home' — * cannot speak of any- 
thing else' — ' niust be very good.' Ah, Maud, 
dear, he is good, and he said all this before he 
knew what a worthless pack he had left ; and 
saw how his home had changed. Oh God !" 
she exclaimed, flinging up her arms, the bitter 
tears starting in her eyes, " it is bad enough 
to have no home, to know no mother, father, 
brother — ^not even to have their memory. But 
to have known them — to have loved them — ^to 
fancy that they still loved one, and to return 
and find all changed, hardened, estranged! 
Oh, it is cruel — cruel! Bah! if he had a- 
spark of courage he'd pull the place down 
about their ears ! I've no patience with such 
tame-spirited nonsense. I half believe that 
ninny of a Maud is in love with him. She 
ought to be ashamed of herself, writing thus 
about any man, and I'll tell her so — ^that I 
will!" and Grace made a dash at the letter,, 
and having torn it, angrily, to shreds, bathed 
her eyes and went down to luncheon. 

" I say, Gracey," demanded Master Bobby, 
confidentially sliding up to her, and giving her' 
a dig with his elbow, " has Ma been rowing 

you?" 
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" No, you silly boy/' 

" Then what have you been crying for?" 

" I have not been crying, sir." 

" Yes, you have. Here, Captain Steevie? — 
Grace says " 

^* Hush ! Hold your tongue ! Oh, Bobby^ 
do be quiet," she whispered, seizing him by 
the arm, "and I'll give you anything; I'll 
give you sixpence," 

The bribe was paid, and the terrible child 
was pacified for a time. 

Shortly afterwards Stephen took his depar- 
ture. ]VIr. Coleman accompanied him towards 
the garden gate, and then, instead of wishing 
him good-bye, laid his hand affectionately upon 
his shoulder, and said — 

" I have seen very little of you, my boy, 
during those years of your life, in which cha- 
racter is formed for good or illj but if the 
promise of your youth has not been belied, 
you should be an honest and an honourable 
man, Stephen Frankland." 

" You have something particular to say 
to me, sir," he said, after having cast a 
look of surprise in the old lawyer's face, 
and finding that it was very grave. " Pray 
go on.'* 

VOL. II. 
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" I passed the conservatory jastJirow,nrheu 
you and GtEaoe were talking there." 

Steevie felt the tell«-tale Uood itush into his 
face, and thought it best to say nothing. He 
nodded assent. 

" Steevie, they call me a dry old stidk; and 
so, perhaps, I am; but .1 hme that girl -as 
though she were my own chiid. She's not 
the common sort of girl, who &acids «ny mssa 
who will pay her a little - attention, and can 
take up with one after acnother, like— weU, Siks 
a town flirt. If 4ny one she respected ^were 
to triAe with Mttie Grace it would make het 
very unhappy for sa long time, Steevie. Littfe 
Gxaceimust not fae^ made imbappy ." 

" Certainly not, sir; certamly." 

" Theref<H%, my dear bov^Mx) beTolain^with 
yo^thoa^\J^hmeJ^'i<md of you, I 
thiitk you had better tnotoome here so often.*' 

" Goodf Heavens, .Mr. Cbleman ! Why ?- ~- 
ezclaam6d:StepbBn, aghast. 

"Because I've notieed.that you^ seek her -a 
good deal; innd she— ^^well ! mo imatter about 
her; you oamiot marry ;her, and ymkshedbnoft 
hveek her heart. That's why !" ^replied :tii$ 
l«,^er, vri*ba.gttlp. 

- Be plainer still with me," said S*e«w«, 
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tuniixig iim honmt gaze full iupon his old 
friend, " and tell me why I ca»mot marry her; 
I can see xomky ^reasons why «he would not 
marry me. I am not a xieh man, never shall 
he, but—*' 

" Oh, it'^ not *hat." 

"Whatasit,thenr 

"My. boy, jshe hM!Bo frieuds--rno iwnily." 

*^So J have been told/' 

^^ Worse than itfaat — she is an unaoknoi^ 
kdgeddshilfl. JDo you undfirstaod me? My 
good old fiekani, Spencer sFane^— now dead-^ 
jmew, I beliOTfe, who hw :fatiuBr — ^if not her 
mothep-wwas; h^ I Imow nodung of her 
except !that she is-^i^wse me ii^eating the 
hard name whidb tiie law;give8. my good gentle 
little ward~and the JPranklands'.prids---^^" 

« To the devil with the Fronklands' pride!" 
isried Steevie, bristling into a ra^ and brin^ 
v>eim&a,d^ apot Oe gate with » b^ 

which««iy-«Aedlt,aCttUu.HSes; "Ibei 
your pardon, Mr. ;£!oleman,^Mie added, the next 
iBoment, wmppkig his handkerchief about his 
bleeding kni»dcldi^ ^^ but rea% it is hardly 
timenow.to tdft: about ithe Jbmily pride. I 
now understand what you w^^ driving at the 
<9iheriday at lundiedn." 

o2 
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*''Then I need not repeat to you what I 
said on that occasion," 

"No, sir, you need not," replied Steevie. 
" Grenville Frankland, my great great some- 
thing or other, married a woman of low birth, 
low tastes, low associations, for her beauty — 
and he was unhappy. My father married for 

money and ; well, the less on that head, 

perhaps, the better. When I seek a wife I 
shall take warning from this. I shall not be 
allured by mere good looks, and I shall cer- 
tainly not sell myself for a fortune. But when 
I hear from the lips of the girl I love the 
glorious news that she loves me^ I shall be 
quite content in knowing that she had one 
ancestor who was named Adam, and another 
on the mother's side who was called Eve ; and 
if her more immediate kindred have forsaken 
her, and left her, poor darling ! all alone in 
this bad world, I'll take her still closer to my 
heart, and make a present of my scorn to those 
who have disowned her — spraying God that He 
may keep them out of our path, though they 
may be the highest and proudest in the land. 
And so, thanking you very much, Mr. Coleman, 
for your warning and good advice, I will take 
myself and my family pride back to — to 
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Mangerton Chase." So saying, Steevie wrung 
his old friend's hand and strode away, quickly, 
down the path. 

" He's a noble fellow," said Mr. Coleman, as 
he watched his retreating figure. ^' I wish, 
though, that he had said something more to 
the point. Poor Grace — ^poor little girl ! Honv- 
the deuce, though, did he get hold of that 
name ? Who has been talking to him about 
Mangerton Chase?" 

" I'll do it this very night," muttered Steevie, 
as he hastened along ; ^' I'll put an end to this 
miserable uncertainty, once and for all ; and 
to-morrow — ^ah! to-morrow!" 

On his way home, he called at Grant's cot- 
tage, and borrowed a dark lantern and a piece 
of stout but slender rope of the ex-head-keeper, 
both of which he concealed upon his person, 
and arrived at Tremlett Towers just in time 
to dress for dinner. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE SECBET. 



When some people make np iAb&r minds to da 
a thing, that thing may be considered as good 
as done. We are wont to deckre very glibly 
Ijiat to the brave and resolute most things are 
easy ; but who is brave ? — who is^ lesoltite ? I 
have heard of an officer wha stood waist-deep 
in l^e Alma on that glorious day when the 
liver ran red with the blood of heroes, and. 
every yard of its surface was ploughed with 
ix)und shot, or sqpatterad with musl^t-balls, 
aaid there rallied: his men- as coolly as though 
he was upon parade : but who afterwards con- 
fessed that all the time he was in mortal fear 
— of what ? — of horse leeches, with which that 
stream is said to abound ! Was he brave ? I 
know of one who, to carry out a vain boast, 
essayed to cross the Great St, Bernard alone — 
at night, and in a snow-storm. Was he irre- 
solute ? I am very much of the opinion of Mr- 
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Scrooge, wheattriboAedthef seat, of valour to 
a less honiKured oigaatjthan the: heart. When 
thstghosttof ther late Mr. Mailey ccanplained 
of Jada partner's inoreduHifcy, lie declared boldly 
tfaai he wba' by no meansv s^isfied that the 
phantlmirwaa what he pretended to be^ ^^You 
n]£^ be a bit cxf undigested potato, for aught I 
know," pleaded this philosopher! And truly 
h&w many gfaogri» there are wbich; can be laid 
by a blue pill !. How many men's: courage and 
xesdution dqiend upon, the state of their 
stomachai How many\ m^^ counge and 
resolution .d^end upon :the -state o£ that more 
delicate organ 8till--th£ir mind! There be 
bits: of mcH*al potato whidii lay there: undi- 
gested^ and play, the: deueewil^ us.. You'have 
begun, some: of yon, periiaps, . to think tiiat 
Slsqdien FranUand is but a wishy-weshy sort 
of fellow^ after all — a man with no strength of 
chaxacter. Be good enougb to consider what 
he.haa-gone through since his return to Eng- 
land^ and that the very qualities^ which made 
Inm brave and strong have been grievously 
wounded of late. WiU you back a man with 
a rickety, broken leg to win. a foot-race? I 
think not. . Is.it unreasonaUe, ikeoi for me to 
a^ you, not. to expect a man witb an almost 
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broken heart to act promptly — decisively — ^in 
the matter which is actually breaking it? 
Mind you, I am not saying that the fears and 
suspicions to which he was the prey shotdd 
have had this effect. I warned you — ^if you 
remember?— at a very early period of this 
history, that he is not a hero ; and you must 
kindly take him as he is, for good or for bad. 

If it had not been for his love for Grace Lee, 
it is very probable that he never would have 
solved the mystery of that darkened chamber, 
where Brandron's secret lay hid ; but would 
have gone on worrying his life out, and con- 
cluding for the worst, and then trying to argue 
away his conclusions. As a man of honour, 
however, he. determined that he would not at- 
tempt to win her love, until he was convinced 
of his father's innocence, and had done his duty 
to his dead friend. Strange as it may appear, 
he felt lighter and happier than for many a 
long day, when he made up his mind, at last, 
for action; and, as I have said, when some 
people make up their mind to do a thing, that 
thing may be considered as good as done. 
Stephen Frankland was one of these people. 

His resolution was taken while Mr. Coleman 
spoke to him of Grace, as narrated in the last 
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chapter; and that same night, as soon as the 
house was still, he climbed from the window 
of his room (which, as we know, was situated 
next to the deserted chamber), mounted on to 
the roof of the house, and, with the rope which 
he had borrowed from Grant, let himself down 
to the top of the oriel window, and from thence 
to the sill of its casement, immediately below. 
He then beat back the lead work of one of the 
smaU diamond-shaped panes of glass, inserted 
his hand, forced back the fastenings on the 
inside, and sprang lightly into the room. 

It was much larger than he had supposed, 
running completely through that wing of the 
house, and having another window at the fur- 
ther end, which was hidden and almost blocked 
up by a part of the new house. There was a 
damp, sickly smell in the place, which, together 
with the exertions he had made in entering, 
made him feel a little faint at first, but this 
soon passed away. He turned the light of his 
lantern all round the walls, and found the 
apartment exactly as Brandron had described 
it* There was the old oak cabinet ; there the 
mirror ; there the armour — ^all rusty and 
covered with cobwebs; there the stag's head 
and antlers ; there the black wainscoting, be- 
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laiod which, somewhere^ the papers weiae' ta b& 
diseov^ef ed« . Moreover, in a recess^ he saw ai 
fiuge state bed, also of dark oarved ofak^ thet 
hftoginga of which, once, of rich, bvocaxb^^ 
crumbled into dust in his bund aa he attempted 
to draw them a£iide« 

He lost no time ia considesation, but' ad>^ 
^voiced at once towaards' the paneHing and 
sounded it. 

It was all hard and immovable ! 

A gleam, of joy passed over him— hat no 
superficial search would contrait. him now. 
His memory naJ;urally reverted to the little 
chamber at Westborough, and. he called, to 
■ntad that the dying m«, fe»ymg hi-^elf in 
tJ^a scene of his th^i^rts^ had pointed to the 
apot wh^:*e the papers- were hid. Hei hsd 
poittted a few yards to the right of where the 
sun streamed.thrDugh the window^ and Stepbeiz 
reflected that the mid-day rays would shine^ 
not upon the window by which, he 1^ en* 
tered, but the other. He placed himself^ aa 
nearly as he could calculate, in the exact relar 
tive position where Brandron lay, and found 
that the spot indicated would be^ in the receaa 
behmd the massive bed. Periiaps^ it had not 
stood there then P. He thrust against it with 
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it a few feet fi^m the wall) and^ as^ he did 
SD one of the squares of the paneiling fell 
0atfl 

Lp an^ msCant; he was down on hk knees 
beside the opening, had thrust his right< arm 
into the cavit)^ and the first thing it encoun- 
tered was a parcel covered with dust, which, 
upon being seized, gave finrth a crackling 
sound; M. though foU of papers. 

Oh! how his heart beat! 

He rose, and having taken the packet to 
the foot of the bed, settled hi» lantern on a 
ledge of the oaken cabinet, and began to 
examine it; 

The outer covering had evidently been a 
woman's silk apron, and in one part was eaten 
away, probably by the lats, so that, the con- 
tents protmded. Stephen was too excited to 
open it at its fastenings, so he tore, it still 
further at this part, and drew forth, what it 
contained. 

" Now !" he exclaimed, almost triumphantly, 
^' at last I have it ! Letters — a sealed packet 
— a Bible, and ah !" he added, half aloud, as, 
upon- opening iixe book, a loitg narrow strip 
of paper, on which were printed and written 
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characters arranged in columns, fell from be- 
tween the leaves, " what is this?" 

" Why, a marriage certificate. That's about 
what it is," said a voice behind him, and 
the next moment it was snatched from his 
hand. 

The next moment! But before it had well 
passed he had seized the intruder by the 
throat,^ had flung him back upon the bed, 
and with his knee upon his chest, held him 
there half-choked, and wholly powerless. 

" Loose your hold, sir — loose — ^loose your 
hold," he gasped, " or I'll alarm the house." 

" Hush— h," said Stephen, in a fierce whis- 
per, as with flashing eyes he bent over his 
assailant. " If you dare to utter but one cry, 
it shall be your last." 

" My God, sir; you don t mean murder?" 
"I mean anything sooner than that you 
should retain that paper. What brings you 
here? Who are you? Stay, you need not 
answer; I remember you now. You are the 
detective I saw at Westborough." 

" Right, Captain; but " 

" Not a word. Give up that paper!" 
" No," replied Lagger, resolutely ; " not if 
I can help it. Stop, loose your hold ; danm 
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it all, loose your hold ! I'm not resisting you 
now, am I ? There, that's better," he added, 
as Stephen, surprised at his coolness, relacsed 
slightly the grip he had upon his throat. 
** Listen; I'll only speak in a whisper, and 
ni give you my word that if you'll take no 
advantage of me, I'll lie here, quite quiet, and 
take no advantage of you. Now, then; you're 
right, I am the detective as has charge of the 
Westborough murder. These here papers that 
you've just found have got something to do 
with Mr. Brandron. A cat with half an eye 
could see that But it's my dooty to take 
'em. You don't want any one to know as 
you have found 'em here, or you would not 
have got into the room as you did. Thcsl. 
ain't difficult to understand. You're a strong 
man. Captain Frankland, and you have got 
the upper hand of me just now ; but I ain't 
no chicken neither, and when we do begin 
our scrimmidge, I expect that it wont end 
without some one being the wiser. That 
wouldn't suit you, Captain !" 

'* You infernal blackguard," hissed Stephen 
through his set teeth; "I— — ." 

" Now, don't you call names. That aint 
no sort of good. — And just you remember 
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Ihat jamq^Bii&on in thk buamess^aiAt ralt^ 
getbear a niee *aae to eome out in publioi — 
Wby "vf ouldn't yoa tell the Coraaer aU $whei^ 
Mr. Brasdros^wad? Where nms youcthe^i^ht 
before his hody was fiurad.? — ^What did yoa 
want ;jnakmg all iJi)Qse.ini|iHvies about Mtary 
AktoKirat Hull?--rABd if Tthoae papass <do^s^ 
late to the murder, why should you .refine 
to give 4« w ^ J in,, ,if W'» „ 
honest man?' 

^^Good ;H0aTe]i8!" .jsaid tSt^eo, tumiBg 
dfsadLypfile; ^^^/j^udomot aappciaerthat J---*-^. 
You do Bdt aecoae me of hl^ nmxiier?" 

^M acBcuse uo one juat noMTvhaKt J meaa to 
do before ryedoiie, andsoJtell you^^'jipepUed 
!:^\ detective, boldly. 

^^Mr. Braodron jsanfided to me ieertaia 
afiaiis which you haye no ^ht to iSupjeiMe 
SK xoDiiefl^ed with his murder,^':^d Stephen^ 
^^ These pafess mlate .to .tfasm. Give up 
what you hare taJceu, and .promise am 
^Boiemnly to wy nothing of 'this night's ^wnstkj 
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^^Qrwhat^T tlie^drtoistaiv£ demanded xooHy. 

^ By Hea:vaui! «saan^ danJtdsy.to^hiy milh 

me tomight,'* hinsed JBtq p hsn lAetem^ his 

teetii. ^'It^imuld te^«a&r te fklqr 
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with .a tiger that had tasted biood. 1 am 
quite i^peiiate !" 

^^tPeople as have clear conaeieiices doii!t ^ast 
desperate," replied Lagger. " You keq> yonar* 
Belf quiet add .listen to meand reasvan. You 
don't Jmow Y^bat^lJiese .pcqpevs contasu/no more 
than Ida Suppose tisiey don!t reflate to the 
saurder, what harm vnH there hd in istj 
looking at them if I ffne -jovl lay ^word ^ 

honour ^" 

^^ The honour of a spy] a thief-taker !" 
^^Ay, dir, all that, but sometiiiiig ^mom* 
You seal* up .them papers-^I take your irortL 
about keeping of 'em 431^ as I did viith the 
joiners — ^and you ,g0 tx> Scotland-yard to Sir 
Bichard Mayne, and ask him whatt he kamire 
of the spy and thiei^taker named Sampson 
Xagger, and whether he'd take his word. Ask 
him whether to his knowledge S. L. has heon 
trusted, in the way of his.bafiinfi68,llrithfiunily 
8ecrets of a highly .pe-eidtar .t^haraeter*; and if 
he has ever know'd hhn to iieti»y:^lhem. Go 

to ^; but if I>were to tell -ymi who had 

trfi8tedme,I.sheuldhaif betray the trust. Oo 
to Sir Biefaard, J f say , and ^ he dvn'trtell jtaa 
ihat y0u may belieye my woid, wbjr, do wfaaft 
you fike with the {kapers, / ^woatk 
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No, Captain ; thief-taker I am, spy I mitst be 
for the purpose — sxid it aint a bad un, after all ; 
but rm an honest man for all that, and not the 
only one in the trade." 

" Go on," said Stephen, somewhat mollified 
bjr this appeal, " with what you've got to say.*' 

" Very good. Suppose we find that these 
papers re-late to this particular business of 
yours, and the murder as well, what then? 
Why, you attend to your department, and Til 
attend to mine. Adding this, that I wont ask 
you to help me, and I'll give you as much 
assistance as you like to ask. Now." 

" And what if I refuse ?" 

** Then, as I said before, there'll be a scrims 
midge. The house will be alarmed. They 
will break open the door " 

" The door is walled up." The moment these 
words passed Stephen's lips he would have 
^ven worlds to have recalled them. 

" What for?" asked Lagger, quickly. 

"No matter; go on." 

" Well, then, they'll come in through the 
window. When I saw — quite by accident — 
what you was doing, I tried to climb up by 
the tree, and couldn't; so I just went round to 
the yard and got a ladder, that I found in a 
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shed, to see what was up. It's by the window 
now, and if I get my throat free — which I 
mean my best to do — I shall holler for them 
as hears me to come in that way. Now, Cap- 
tain^ you just think a bit. I've got one arm 
free; I've got my staff in my pocket handy; 
and I tell you fairly I shall use it if I can. If 
I gets the better of you it's all found out ; if 
you gets the better of me, even though you 
was to kill me in the act, it will be all found 
out just exactly the same. Be sensible. Let 
me look over these here doc-uments, now, and 
say as you'll meet me somewhere to-morrow, 
to con-sider them more careful, and I go and 
hold my tongue. But if you wont be sensible 
nohow, why, give the word, and damn me, but 
you'll find me a tough custoiner, strong as you 
are." 

" Get up," said Stephen, entirely releasing 
his hold. " I see there is no help for it. I 
must trust you." 

" Captain Frankland," replied the detective, 
rising, "they've told me as you was a brave 
man, and now I know it. Any fool can fight, 
but it wants a good plucked one to give in as 
you do. I declare most solemnly that I'll keep 
good faith to you, and I know you are too much 
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the gentleman to try and deceive me. So how 
to business." 

. Then together they read those letters, broke 
open that sealed packet, and made out the con- 
tents, as &x as they went, of that marriage 
certificate ; and what they discovered will be 
told. in its proper time and place. The task 
was not a long one; but morning began to 
break before the detective tock his leave and 
descended, as he had mounted, removing the 
ladder after him. AJl their conversation, from 
the very first, had beai conducted in the lowest 
audible whisper; and even the struggle which 
preceded it had been so short, and, owing 
to Lagger having been thrown back upon the 
bed so quiet, that not even sharp-eared Mrs. 
Spraggle could have heard any sound from the 
next room. But there was no inhabited room 
next to that portion of the deserted chamber 
whqre the papers were found and th^ affray 
took place. 

Stephen , had already mounifced on a seat 
:i.liiah ran i^uitd the oriel window, and was in 
the act of quitting the chamber as he had 
entered it, when he was startled by hearing a 
Xow;. grating noise ^tnanating from near the 
4opr, / Qe pamsed and listened. 
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It was like that which would be made by 
scraping a brick with some iron instrument. 

He advanced on tiptoe to the door and lis- 
tened more attentively. There could be no 
doubt about what was going on. Somebody 
was attempting to break into the room from 
the outside ! 
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CHAPTER X. 

EVERY CLOUD HAS A SILVER LINING. 

Stephen Frankland instantly darkened Ids 
lantern, and having stolen noiselessly to the 
spot from whence the sound proceeded, listened. 
He heard an incessant scraping, as of some 
sharp instrument, against the brickwork out- 
side; the drip, drip, drip, of the detached mor- 
tar as it fell to the ground, and the heavy 
breathing of the worker. Now and again these 
sounds ceased for a while, and then came a 
heavier fall of mortar into the space between 
the bricking and the door ; and sometimes the 
old door itself would creak as though some 
force was being employed against it. After 
this, the scraping would be resumed. Sonxe- 
times the chisel seemed to slip, and came with 
a dull ^^ thud " against the panelling ; and thus 
the listener could tell that some, at least, of 
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the brickwork had been removed. How much 
he knew not. The door was not locked. The 
breach was being made close to the handle. 
The light by which the worker was operating 
shone through the cranny between the door 
and the lintel, and flickered on the ceiling 
above Stephen's head as he stood almost breath- 
less, pressing both hands upon his heart, in a 
vain attempt to silence its wild throbbings. 
At any moment — ^for anything that he could 
tell — ^the work might be completed, the long 
closed portal opened from without, and his 
competitor for Brandron's secret stand face to 
face with him in the deserted chamber. Then 
flashed across his mind all that he had heard 
from Grant respecting the room. It was the 
death-chamber of his race. Every Frankland, 
in the direct line, for generations past, had 
ended his days there — ^some by violence. What 
if the intruder — ^not recognising him in the 
uncertain light — should rush upon him? If 
there should be a struggle — a chance • blow — 
an unlucky fall, and he should become a pari- 
cide? The idea of personal danger never 
occurred to him; nor had he from Uie very 
first the slightest doubt as to who was toiling 
there at midnight to break his way into the 
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forbidden room, or the motive for which he 
sought to enter it. 

. Have yon ever experienced that wondroua 
&culty of the mind which enables one — ^with- 
out the slightest effort of thought — ^to realize, 
and, even, consider the consequences of an 
event in the same instant of time in which tiiat 
event occurs, and sometimes, as we fancy, 
before it has actually happened? hsi idea i» 
on its way from the outer world to your brain 
through your nerves. These are active intellir 
genZ eLugh; but how the mind outstrips 
them? It seizes on (the idea on its way, exposes 
it in every shape, unfolds its consequences, and 
reveals to you how they may affect years of 
your life, or the lives of those dear to yon, 
before the; eye or other organ of the senses 
has well made known that it has even started 
on its journey ! To the metaphysician oc 
pathologist I may be displaymg gross igno- 
ranee in thus reflecting. Very pnohaUy I am« 
I merely attempt to describe what I have &lt 
-t— however erroneously — to be the case on mow 
than one oooasidn, and what Stephen FiBsilr 
land haa described as bis feelinga^amthia^evei^ 
ful night* His listening, afti^ the firsftmemeai^ 
merely taught him the mode by which an* 
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trance was being made. The first moment 
taaght him all else, reproduced the events of 
months, and created thoughts which *he most 
rapid speaker could not clothe in language in 
an hour. 

It taught him that the fear expressed by 
Brandron on his death-bed was well founded. 
He had betrayed the hiding-plaoe of the papers 
to the person whom he had met at West- 
borough. That person was now seeking them 
to prevent the performance of the "acif of 
justic^^ which Stephen had sworn to execute, 
and who he was, could be no longer a matter 
of doubt. 

You must pardon my attempting to give 
you even the famtest idea of the young soldier's 

to realize it ! The best tried friend you hav^ 
ever known has been basely murdered, and a 
chain of facts, hopelessly o^nt, point out 
your own &ther as his murdarer ! But a few 
hours rince you have parted with the woman 
who has opened yoor heart to the softest, the 
noblest, the most exquisite emotions that man 
can entertain; who has made the woiid appear 
to you happier and purer, and in all things bet^ 
ter than before, because her sweet presence 
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reigns upon it. You hasten to remove the 
only obstacle which seems to stand between 
you and^her love. You touch it, and instantly 
the flood-gates of a sea of blood are opened, 
and your life's welfare is wrecked, beyond 
hope, upon the hideous tide ! 

The same moment in which this terrible 
blow was struck revealed a long array of its 
inevitable consequences. How could he explain 
his future conduct ? He saw himself misrepre- 
sented by the world, misjudged by friends, 
condemned by those whose good esteem he 
valued. He could never gladden his eyes with 
the sight of Grace again. The home towards 
which his strong, brave heart had yearned so 
tenderly, was no place for him now. He saw 
himself returned to his Indian career, a care- 
worn, broken-spirited man, dragging on a 
haunted life, with the possibility that any hour 
might bring him the news that his father had 
expiated an inhuman crime by a disgraceful 
death. Such small matters, even, as when and 
how he should take his departure in the morn- 
ing, presented themselves side by side with 
those graver fears and mournful reflections. I 
may be told, perhaps, that I am describing im- 
possibilities ; but any one who has ever fallen 
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from a height, and remembers the number of 
ideas^— serious and absurb — which crowded 
themselves into the few seconds during which 
he was passing through the air, will know that 
the picture is not an exaggerated one. It was 
all the work of an instant. 

In an instant, also, Stephen had made up 
his mind what was to be done ; and he paused, 
listening — as I have said — only for the pur- 
pose of resolving when and how to do it. 
He determined to surprise the worker at 
his work, and to say and know the worst at 
once. Procrastination had vanished with the 
doubt which encouraged it. 

At first he thought of bursting open the 
door; but a moment's reflection suflSced to 
show him that he might not be able to do 
this with one effort, and that the worker, 
alarmed at the noise, would escape him. 
Moreover, the breach in the brickwork might 
not, as yet, be large enough for him to thrust 
his body through in pursuit. He might have 
waited, indeed, until an entrance had been 
effectually made from without, and the seeker 
of Brandron's papers had entered the room, 
but the suspense was too great for him : " And 
bow am I sure," he thought, "that his en- 
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trance will be made to-night at all?' No ! he 
felt that his only safe course would be to re- 
turn to his own chamber by the way he had 
come, and to surprise the worker in the pas- 
sage. There could be no escape then ! 

Silently he made his way to the opai 
window, and gained the roof of the hoose by 
means of the rope which. still hung from the 
parapet. It was more difficult to mount than 
to descend^ of course, and yet the great dock 
<m the stairs which had chimed the quarter to 
two oVlock some minutes before he had begun 
his retreat, had not struck the hour before he 
found himself again in his own room, with his 
hand on the lock of the door prepared to 
spring upon the woAer in the act. 

Do you think badly of Stephen Frankland 
when I say that he trembled in every limb, 
aind: that a miserable siekness stole over him 
and sapped his strmgth ? 

He threw qpen the door, and staggered 
rather than sprung into the cdrrsdor towards 
whaeh hong the tapestry which concealed the 
entrance to the deserted chamber. 

No one vms there I 

Aghast at a disecwery so oi|^)Osite to what 
he had e^qpected, he paused a&d listeneek 
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The house was stiU as death, but for the mo- 
notonous ticking of the great dock and\he 
loader beating of his heart. There hang the 
old tepestry as it had hung for years, lot a 
particle of dust ch- mortar was on the floor 
ile drew aside the hangings and there was the 
rou^ brickwork complete. 
Had he beea dreaming? 
Perplexed, bewildered, half-stupified with 
'mmder, he leant fta- support against the wall, 
«na it gave tsay with him I 

It was evidently no dream ! The bricks had 
been cut out and replaced carefully. 

The worker had done his wrak for that 
night, and wo«ld return to it the next! 

He could now account for the mysterious 

noise* whix5h the guests had been talking 

about during, the hwt two days, amd wandered 

how It was th«t he had not heard them— he 

whose bed-head was within a few yards of 

lie spot from whence thej proceeded— he 

who was uanaily w^ «. light sleeper ! Shwct 

had been hkhours of rest since Grace Lee had 

fflade tha^ portemfeoua rerehttion, until thoe 

last twonigiht^ durimg which^ he had slept, as 

henow remcanbeKed, long aad heavily, end is 

the morning had woke up dull and unre^ 
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freshed. " Is it possible," he thought, " that 
I have been drugged?" No! A second 
thought showed him that this could not be. 
He had taken nothing from his father's hand 
which could contain a narcotic. He had not 
even been in his company for some hours 
before retiring for rest. He had spent the 
latter part of each evening with Lord Ross- 
thome, with whom he had always been a fa- 
yourite, and whose gout had become so severe 
as to confine him to his dressing-room. There 
Steevie had sat chatting with him till nearly 
midnight, and smoking the inevitable cheroot. 
On each occasion he remembered that he had 
drunk a tumbler of weak brandy and water, 
as was his wont, just before retiring for the 
night. The spirit had been taken from the 
case of bottles in ordinary use. The water 
had been brought up a moment before by 
Sanderson, the old lord's valet, for his 
master's use. The more Stephen considered, 
the more he felt convinced that the only 
person who had an interest in drugging him 
could not have tampered with this drinik; and 
the more he considered the more he felt con- 
vinced that, somehow or other, he had been 
drugged. 
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Thus wise one can be after the event! 

Stephen returned slowly to his own cham- 
ber, but not to rest. If a narcotic had been 
administered again this night, the excitement 
which he had undergone was sufficient to 
neutralize its effect. No sleep for him. 

He threw open the window, and, with a 
heavy heart, gazed into the opening day — 
into the bright opening hours of morning that 
so few of us see, except with jaded eyes after 
a night of pleasure and of pain ; the bright 
opening hours in which every created thing 
but man joins in a triumphant hymn of praise 
to the Great Creator, and of welcome to 
His sun. And the fresh morning breeze, full 
of the perftime of a thousand newly-opened 
flowers — ^fuU of the melody of newly-awakened 
birds — ^full of health and promise — ^played on 
his throbbing brow, and brought him some 
relief. Reflection began to point out one 
little spot — ^not light, but of less than the 
surrounding blackness — ^in the storm-clouds 
which had gathered over his life. There was 
no direct mention of his father in the papers 
over which he had glanced with the detective 
in the old oak-paneUed room. The latter had 
not heard the worker at his work. He had 
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promised that they should work oiuit the jdue 
together, and Stephen had given no pledge 
which would preveut him from wamiag his 
father the moment that he became in peril. 
Brandroa had wished him to escape. The 
victim of his crime had not called fear iren- 
geaoce, so that the ad 0/ j%tstice wene <;om- 
pleted. Who, then, had a right to fieootfuod 
blood for blood ? 

The rising sun was not above the hUIfi^ be* 
fore Stephen had resolved upon the course he 
should pursue. He might have waited tiJl the 
following night, and, taking care that nothiing 
should interfere with his watchfulness, sur-^ 
prise the worker at his work, or vx the 'act of 
seeking iov the secret, and in the traror of tbe> 
moment wring from him a confession of aU 
that the papers left undisclosed. But he 
scorned the idea of playing the s^ on any one,, 
much sK>re upon his &ther« Tfaraugh all, 
aiul in spite of all,, he felt that he wcls his 
&ither, and, notwithstanding his crixoes, to be 
dealt with frankly and with compassion by a 
son. ^^ I will tell him plainly what I know,'' 
resolved Stephen. ^^ If he chooses to have 
confidence in mQ, and eispbin this fearful 
mystery, well and good ; if not, I. must work 
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it out in my OMm way. In either case," he 
mused, gazing with glitterii^ eyes ovBr the 
brightening laDdscape, so suggestive, as we 
know, of happy reminiscences, ^^ ooe thing is 
quke clear, the house which once was Man* 
gerton Ohaae is no longer a home for me." 

So be set to work at once to make prepara*^ 
tions for his departure ; and remembering that 
he had left in the library his desk, which con- 
tained Brandron's letters and other papers of 
importaiice, was descending thither to obtain 
it, when, upon passmg a partly-opened door, a 
voice from within called out — 

** Sanderson — Sanderson ! Is tlmt you ?" 

It was Lord Bossthome's voice, and it 
sounded as if he were in pain. 

^ No, it is I — Stephen. Can I do anything 
for you? May I come in ?" 

^^ Oh^ of course; but I did not know you 
were such an early riser," added the old noble- 
man, as Steevie entered the room. 

^^ I do not think that any one is up yet. 
Shall I go and rouse your servant? or, can I 
get you what you want?' 

^ You can, indeed, Steevie, if you do not 
mind playing the aick-nuise to an old cripple 
£>r five minutes. Do you see a bottle on the 
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mantelpiece containing a dark fluid and marked 
chlorodyne. Well, measure me out thirty 
drops of that, and give it me in a wine-glass- 
ful of water. I have had a wretched night, 
and my old enemy has just opened a heavy 
battery upon my right knee ; but if you would 
only help me to take him in reverse, and 
spike some of his guns with the help of that 
little bottle— No, not that one, the next! 
Thanks." 

Lord Eossthorne was sitting up in bed as 
Stephen entered, wrapped in an old dressing- 
gown of plain blue flannel ; but there was an 
innate look of grace and dignity about him 
which nothing could lessen. They say that 
no man is a hero to his valeUde-chambre^ and, 
perhaps. Lord Rossthorne was no exception to 
the rule. If you were to take him, how- 
ever, . when racked with agony and dress 
him in rags, he would look every inch a 
peer! 

The same thing with his words. There 
was a charm — not so much in. what he said, 
but in his manner of saying it, which it was 
very difficult to resist. He was so courteous, 
so considerate, so ready witli some flattering 
expression of thanks for the slightest service ; 
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and yet there was an under-current of com- 
mand running through it all. 

" I remember," he said, as Stephen was pre- 
paring the medicine, " reading a very clever 
little article some time ago, upon bad nights. 
The writer discussed them under two heads 
— 'the bad night early^ and 'the bad night 
late.' In 'the bad night early' you cannot 
get to sleep when you go to bed, but doze off 
at last, and wake up refreshed at your usual 
hour. In ' the bad night late' you get your 
first nap without trouble, start up thinking it 
is time to rise, find that you have only rested 
for an hour or so, and spend the remainder of 
your time making your bed uncomfortable, 
and counting the long hours as they drag 
along. I have had ' the bad night late.' " 

"Did anything disturb you, then?" asked 
Stephen, quickly, pausing in his occupation. 

" No. I woke about two or half-past, and 
have not been able to close my eyes for more 
than ten minutes at a time, since. Ah ! that's 
capital," as he tossed off the draught which 
Stephen now handed to him. " It is an excel- 
lent anodyne, and is all the better for being 
f-dministered by a friendly hand. It is not a 
pleasant thing, S tee vie, my boy, to be left all 
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alone in the world at my time of life t» 
receive no care or attention save what one 
buys of servants* It is a natural consequence 
of old age, though; one of &b penalties of 
having lived too long," he added, sadly, " and 
I must not complain.'' 

" One may have lived too long and incur 
it," replied Stephen, in a low tremulous voice, 
** without being old." 

Lord Rossthome watched his averted face 
attentively for a few moments, and then, laying 
his hand kindly on his arm, said- 

"I have wished to speak to you, Steevie^ 
about yourself The present seems a good 
opportunity. Can you spare me a little time, 
or are you going to be busy this morning. If 
so, I " 

Stephen drew a chair to the bedside and sat 
down. 

" Bemember," said the peer, " that I knew 
your mother; that I have known you since 
you were a child, and I tiiink W£ have always 
been good friends; have we not?" 

" You have always been very kind to ma:, 
my Lord." 

"Tut, tut! There is nothing so good for 
^n old .man who has seen, perhaps, too muok 
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of the. world, as the society of a frank, loyal 
boy who had yet to enter it. You gave me 
that, Steade, a iew years ago. It was you 
who were kind to me. I am younger in heart 
ikow than I was • then ; and you, I am afraid, 
are older. May /we speak now as equals ?" 

" Say what you please. It is sure to be 
generous and kind." 

" Well, then, when last I saw Percy Coryton 
— ^it is not often that he honours me with 
his company, though he is my heir ; but let 
that pass — when we last met, he could talk of 
nothing else but you and your doings here — 
how well you looked, how you were the life 
and soul of the place, how cleverly — ^I suppose 
I must out with it — you, to use his own ex- 
pression, ^ sat upon' your half-brother. In a 
word, he gave me the idea that things were 
going OD here as they should be ; for I must 
confess,^' added Lord Eossthome, with a smile, 
'^that the little I have seen of Mr. Tremlett 
gives me the nation that he wants a good deal 
of * sitting upon ' — whatever that operation 
may be — ^if its results are the abatement of 
pretentious, and therefore offimsive pride. 
But the few days I have spent here suffice tQ 
show me tlmt my nephew has been very much 
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mistaken, or else that your position has en- 
countered some gl*ave change. I know that it 
is a most delicate and difficult one. I am 
inclined to believe that my latter view is the 
correct one, and I think I am not presuming 
upon our friendship, Stephen, when I ask you 
if! am not right?" 

" You are; but you must not blame Frank," 
added our Steevie, quickly. " I mean he is not 
so much to blame, after all. You see I had 
home so constantly before my mind's eye 
whilst I was away in India, that when I re- 
turned I could not realise how many years had 
passed, or how many things had happened — 
liow greatly my brother's authority had ad- 
vanced since I left. His education has been 

so different to mine — so much better. He has 

« 

mixed with a set so different, again, to the set 
I have lived amongst — so much cleverer. I 

own I think him hard and and worldly; 

but I'll be bound there is many a man who has 
double my brains who will give him credit for 
much good sense." 

'*^ Double your brains!" mused the peer; 
*' hum — ^m ! this is a question more of heart 
than brains, Stephen Frankland." 

Of course," replied the young soldier, mia- 
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taking his meaning ; " and wh^n a man is fried 
to death out in India, Avithout anything to do, 
01* occupy his mind, he gets dreamy and thin- 
skinned, and grows sulky, like me, when he 
comes home, if everybody does not fall down 
and worship him. I don't know whether it is 
that the bond of relationship slackens as we 
get on in life, or whether other ties, contracted 
during absence from one's kith and kin, take 
its place. I would do a great deal for my 
brother Frank ; but I am not ashamed to own, 
now that 1 have seen him as a man, that there 
are those — ^my old Colonel, for example — 
whom I like — ^no, that's too cold a word — 
whom I love better than he. Why, then, 
should I blame him for affecting other people 
and their ways, more than me and mine?" 

" How is it that you speak entirely of your 
half-brother?" 

" Because 1 have no right to criticise the 
conduct of any one else in this house, nor Avill 
I do so. They take their own course." 

" Then why do not you take yours ?" replied 
the peer. *' It is tolerably clear to me from 
what you say, and certain from your manner of 
saying it, that your associations here are no 
longer pleasant. Why not form new ones? 
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You are young; the world is still all before 
you. You expected to find happiness in one 
place: it is not there! Shake the dust off 
your feet, and seek it elsewhere. You ex- 
pected to find the old bond of love strong and 
close ; it has rusted, and is crumbling away. 
Take heart of grace, man, and forge another 
that will last you your life. In a word — 

Stephen flushed crimson. '*^ Marry! I 
many ! Impossible !'* 

Lord Rossthome smiled. " My dear boy,"^ 
he said, " to a young fellow wifJi your appear- 
ance in po^ession, and a title in prospect^ 
nothing in the matrimonial mai^et is im- 
possible.' " 

" You would have me sell mjradf and my 
name for a fortune," replied Stephen, bitteriy. 
" No, my Lord. To me, of all men in the 
world, I think such a proposition might have 
been spared." 

" You quite misunderstand me, and the fault 
is mine for expressing myself so clumsily. God 
forbid that I should urge you to an unworthy 
ittnion! You ought to know me better, 
Steevie, than to suppose such a thought to be 
in my mind. Before I was your age, I was a 
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fether. My wife and my children were taken 
fi?om me one by one ; but still ^my married life^ 
short as it was, was a happy one. Who is it 
who said, ' It is better to have loved and lost, 
than never to have loved at all/ I speak for 
y^nr happiness and your welfare." 

" But I must consider the happiness and 
welfare of another. I cannot look upon mar- 
riage as the one-sided bargain which so many 
men regard it. What have I to give a woman 
in return for the privations — loss of friends, 
destruction of old associations — ^which she 
must sustain in becoming ray wife. You do 
not know what Indian life is, Lord Rossthome, 
or you would not ask me to subject one I 
might love to its monotony, its sufferings, its 
temptations." 

" I ask you to do no such thing. I see no 
necessity for you to return to India — nay, do 
not interrupt me. Listen ! I am your god- 
father, as well as your friend, and am entitled 
to preach. Did I not promise and vow that 
you should hear sermons," said the old noble- 
man, gaily. " I am a very lonely man, Steevie, 
and cannot afford to lose one who does not 
mind sometimes giving up himself to be bored 
by me, as you do. Master Percy is a won- 
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drously fine gentleman, and would make a 
passable Baron Eossthorne, if the title did not 
die with me. But my fortune has always been 
ample ; my expenditure, for many years, very 
moderate, and there is room for others in my 
will. Moreover, though I never mixed much 
in politics, I am not without some influence 
with those who do. So if you are determined 
to adhere to your profession, now that there is 
every prospect of your army being consolidated 
with that of the Queen, why, there is no reason 
why your services should be confined to Tndia. 
If politics have any charm for you, there is a 
borough not a thousand miles from here, which 
I think would look kindly upon a candidate 
who had my support — ^the more so, because I 
have never attempted to influence its choice 
hitherto. Ah, Steevie ! I see the old Frank- 
land pride twitching at your nostrils and 
darkening your brow* I know exactly what 
you would say about obligations, and inde- 
pendence, and the rest of it. Don't say it, 
Steevie. Take pity upon a poor gouty hermit, 
whom you can put under greater obligations 
than ever he can impose upon you. Stay in 
honest old England. Marry, and let an old 
lonely man have a corner on your hearth. Let 
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him hear again the sound of children's voices, 
and, if God spares him to live, let him have 
something to live for." 

Steevie had buried his face in his hands as 
the peer proceeded — too much moved by the 
earnestness of the appealing gaze, which once 
met his own, to dare to encounter it again. 

" Your own kindred could do all this," he 
said at last, in a musing tone, without raising 
his head. 

" Not so," said Lord Rossthome, speaking 
more calmly than before. " Young Coryton, as 
I have already said, is a very good sort of 
young fellow, but not my sort. He stayed 
with me last Christmas — a sort of duty visit. 
It was a great sacrifice, I know, for him to leave 
Melton, and drag through seven days with me 
in my old house; but this 1 can assure you, I 
did not bore him half as much as he bored me. 
It is said that no man likefe those who will suc- 
ceed him. You have done me so much good 
this morning, that I feel half induced to make 
an execrable pun, and say that I object to 
Percy Coryton's airs. Rossthorne and the 
bulk of my fortune will go to him as a matter 
of course. I shall leave his brother something 
more — something more for the proper mainte- 
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nance of his title ; a iew thousands wUl go in 
legacies and charity, and you will have to dis* 
cuss what becomes of the residue with my 
executors ; for my will is made, and it will, be 
yours whether you like it or not." 

" You cannot expect me to answer yoa 
now !" exclaimed Stephen, almost angrily, start* 
mg from his chair and padng up and down 
the room, " Why do you apeak to me thns^ 

now? now^ when ^give me time, give me 

time ! But, oh, do not think xoq ungrateful !'' 
Checking himself, he added suddenly, '^If I 
cannot find words to tell you how I t<hank you 
— how heartily I thank you — ^not for your 
generous offers ; no, no, I am not thinking of 
them now, but for having saved me from the 
bitter, bad thoughts which havebecsQ haunting 
me. There are good men left in the world 
after all. There is a use for every life, how- 
ever blighted it may appear." 

"Bah! you have no business with such 
thoughts at your age. You are hipped and 
disappointed now, naturally enough. Never 
mind what has passed ; youll see it in a dif- 
ferent light some day. You are too 
sensitive. Besides, it may all come right 
again." 
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^^ You would not say that, if you knew all," 
said SteeTie, gloomily. 

" I desire to know no more than I do at this 
moment," replied the peer, " and that is, that 
you can never be at peace here. I have told 
you what to expect at my death. Why wait 
till then ? Take it now, with the advice which 
I gme you just now. Sit down by my side 
again, and hear me quietly, for I have not done 
yet. That's right. I am now going to act 
the father confessor, and require to know the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, upon a very delicate point. I have 
heard some of the guests here couple your 
name with that c^ a Miss Lee, in the vulgar 
badinage which some people think it witty to 
mdulge in." 

" Who has dared to ?" burst out Steevie. 

" Never mind," interrupted the sp^,ker. 
" Do not let us diverge from the main track. 
Was it that young lady who was here with 
Mr. Coleman and his family the night that I 
arrived?" 

"It was." 

" She is pretty, well educated evidently ; 
agreeable, and lady-like. You might do worse, 
Master Steevie !" 
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" She is all you have said, and more ; but I 
can never ask her to become my wife/' he re- 
plied, gloomily. 

Then came a lengthened pause, during which 
the peer plucked nervously at the tufts of the 
counterpane. At last he lifted his head with 
a sigh, and said- 

"Do you remember a conversation which 
we had when you came to wish me good-bye, 
just before you left for India?" 

" I do, well." 

" I ventured to give you some advice upon 
a subject which, I regret to learn, applies to 
the position of this young lady. I was much 
struck with one of your replies. I have thought 
it over many times since, and now repeat it to 
you. It is not for us, Stephen Frankland, to 
visit the sins of the fathers upon the children !" 

"It is not that," cried Steevie, eagerly; 
" believe me, it is not that. She would make 
a Avife of whom the proudest in the land might 
be proud. The obstacle is all on my . side — 
God help me !" 

" Then you do love her?" exclaimed the 
peer. 

"I do — with all my heart — ^with all my 
soul!" And all his heart and all his soul 
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seemed to beam through his honest brown eyes 
as he made the confession. 

" Has she refused you, then?" 

" No." 

" You have never spoken to her of love?" 

" Never." 

"And you will ^ot?" 

'^ I have not done so." 

" Hem !" mused Lord Rossthorrie. " I think 
I see^ One more question, and this the last. 
Who is this Colonel Vincent, whom Sir George 
and Lady Tremlett appear to have taken such 
a fancy for ? He was talking a good deal about 
India a night or two ago, before you re- 
appeared," the peer continued, without waiting 
for a reply ; " and I thought perhaps you might 
know him." 

" I have no personal knowledge of him," 
Steevie replied ; " but, if he be the person I 
suspect him to be, I have heard of him, and 
not to his advantage." 

" Ha ! I am not generally aflfected by first 
impressions, but I must own that I took a dis« 
like to him from the moment when we were 
introduced. I don't like his eyes : you meet 
them incessantly when he is not speaking to 
you, and never when he is." . 
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Thus ciafdly did the peer attempt to divert 
Stephen's mind from dwelling upon the m^n 
subject of their colloquy, perceiving with ex- 
cellent tact that it was not one to be pressed. 
Gradually he led the conversation back to it, 
and began to make arrangements ffx the 
future, as though it had be^n definitely settled 
as he wished. But Stephen's manner was 
gloomy and abseat, and his iepK«fi were some- 
times strangely at variance with what had 
gone b^ore. 

^ You must £x a day to come to Rossthome 
before I leave," said the peer; *^and if I can 
shake off this attack, I must bid you good- 
bye the day after to-nwrrow." 

"/go to-day." 

" Indeed ! So soon ?" exclaimed Lord Boss- 
thome. "Can you not wait till I go, and 
accompany me ?" 

" Much as I should like to do so, I feax I 
must say no. I have that before me whidi 
cannot be postponed. I mu£^ be in Derby to- 
day at four o'clock.'' 

"But surely you can return. How^loo^ 
will this business, wliatever it is, oociqai' 

your 

" I cannot tell. I " 



" At any rate you wift J€»a me wken it is 
eoBdkuxied/' 

" Ah, when^^ replied Steevie, with a deep 
sigh. " If I only knew what would happen 
theit?' 

** There's something on your mind, my boy, 
beyond what I know," «aid Lord Eossthorne, 
after a pause. " Confidence is seldom worth 
having when it is a«ked for, bat help proffered 
at the right tkne ha& often a double value. 
Can I assist you ? If so — how ? I will add 
this muck only, that shoald your troubles be 
those which are commonest with young men 
in your profession — an expensive and ill-paid 
one — ^my solicitor shall give you a panacea 
which will set them at rest for ever." 

" You are all goodness. Oh, my Lord," 
Steevie exclaimed, " how shall I ever be able 
to convince you how deeply grateful I am ; and 
should I ever be driven to decline all your 
generous offers — ^if I should even be compelled 
to renounce the privilege of sharing your roof, 
and doing my little best to solace you for the 
dear ones over whom you mourn — ^if — ^" and 
liie speaker's face grew very sad — " if it must 
be that this meeting should be our last — ^think 
of me at my best. Deem me not ungrateful 
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— ^anything but that ; and whatever you may 
hear of me — ^however unnatural my conduct 
may seem — believe — and I will never ask you 
to believe a lie — ^that all I do is done in the 
execution of a duty which I should be a villain 
to disregard." 

And whilst Lord Rossthome was yet over- 
come by the surprise which this strange speech 
occasioned, Stephen had fallen on his knees 
beside the bed, had uttered one fervent " God 
bless you" and pressed his hand, and without 
another word or look rushed from the room. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

HOW A STORM GATHERED OVER TREMLBTT 

TOWERS. 

For most of us who have led country lives, 
there is, I think, some quiet spot which we 
seek in times of trouble or of joy. To stranger 
eyes it is merely a shady nook — a, pleasant 
walk, a seat in an old arbour, or the corner of 
a window sill. In our eyes there is erected 
thereon a temple sacred to Thought ; and to 
us — ^its chief and only Priest — alone is re- 
vealed its mj^steries. What sacrifices have 
been made upon its altar — ^what innocent and 
happy rites have been celebrated in its groves 
— ^^vhat temptations have been whispered 
amidst its cloisters — ^what lamentations have 
echoed round its garlands, no tongue but ours 
can tell. Childhood first erected it; Love's 
rosy fingers have piled its golden pinnacles; 
and, even amongst its ruins, Age need not look 
in vain for consolation. 

VOL II. B 
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Such a spot you may be sure there was for 
a man of Stephen Frankland's temperament, 
and thitherward he instinctively wandered as 
soon as he found himself in the open air, after 
having quitted Lord Rossthorne in the abrupt 
fashion narrated in my last chapter. 

It was a spot dowa in the park, about a mile 
from the house, where a little babbling stream 
which appeared to be deviating its course 
through the open country beyond, had ap- 
parently changed its mind at some epoch in 
its existence, and with a sort of " No-ni-be- 
hanged-if-I-do " air, had turned sharp round 
and dashed into a plantation of young ash 
trees, over which certain giant oaks watched 
with a fatherly and protecting air, as though 
they had been appointed their guardians by 
some Court of Equity amongst the sylvan 
deities, in which perhaps the great god Pan is 
Lord Chancellor. Thia was one of the scenes 
to which his day dreams on board ship had so 
often transported him, and there we may leave 
him with his thoughts which, the reader, who 
knows him pretty well by this time, cannot 
fail to divine. 

An hour afterwards — ^whilst the morning 
was still young — he retraced his steps, and on 
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etttering the shrubbery which skirted Lady 
Tremlett's particular flower garden, he caught 
a glimpse of a white dress through the laurels. 
My Lady was not given to early rising, and 
supposing that the promenader might be Mrs. 
Spraggle, or the Hon. and Rev. Mrs.Theophilus 
Corbyle — personages, either of whom he did 
not care to encounter in his present frame of 
mind — Steevie turned into a thickly-planted 
by-path, which a stranger would not be likely 
to find, and hurried towards the house. At 
a bend, however, in its maze«^like windings, 
he came full tilt against the wearer of the 
white drapery, and found that it really was 
his step-mother out at that unusual hour, 
and not alone! An ugly frown darkened 
over Stephen's brow when he found that 
Colonel Vincent was her companion. 

Lady Tremlett uttered a shrill cry of fear, 
and clung to the Colonel ; then, when she saw 
who it was that had surprised them, uttered 
a little shrill cry of surprise and clung to 
Steevie. 

The Colonel was not in the least discon- 
certed, but drew lines on the gravel walk 
with the point of his cane, and observed — 

''This charming spot seems to be a place 

B 2 
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of general rendezvous. Lucky for me that 
it is so. I should have lost my way in the 
labyrinth, if Lady Tremlett had not just come 
up by accident." 

" Oh, yes, Steevie dear, I assure you, quite 
b)'^ accident," added My Lady, eagerly. "I 
have only just this moment come out ; break- 
fast is so late ; I don't know what Jones can 
be about." 

Steevie made no reply, and all three turned 
back together. As soon as they reached the 
lawn. Colonel Vincent suddenly remembered 
that he had promised to show Sir George 
some coins which he had in his room, and 
went into the house to get them. 

" The first bell has not rung yet," said 
Steevie, as soon as the visitor was out of 
hearing; "will you walk a little way with 
me, now?" 

" But, Steevie, I was not walking with him, 
and it's veiy wicked of you to say so?" 

" I did not say so." 

" But you think I was ; you know you do, 
Steevie! And you'd go and tell Francis, 
and ^" 

" Dear Mammie," said Steevie, taking her 
arm, and drawing it within his oAvn, " why 
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should you think that I would play the spy 
upon your movements? I am very glad that 
I have met you, though, and I will tell you 
why. Now, pray don't be oiFended with what 
I am going to say. I love you, and respect 
my father's wife too much to venture, for one 
moment, to dictate to her the course which 
she ought to pursue towards any gentleman — 
any person who might be under her roof; but 
when I tell you that I am convinced this 
Colonel Vincent is one with whom no man of 
honour, knowing his antecedents, would asso- 
ciate, I think you will see that ,you ought to 
be very careful how you admit him to the 
least degree of intimacy." 

" He is a wicked — dreadful creature, and 
I never will speak to him again. I won't, 
indeed, Steevie," burst forth Lady Tremlett, 
flushing crimson. 

Steevie was surprised. " Has any one 
else told you? How do you know?" he 
asked. 

" He has — ^that is, I — ^you. Oh, how tire- 
some you are, Steevie !" stammered My Lady ; 
" did you not say so just now?" 

"Well, Mammie dear," said her step-son, 
caressing affectionately the little hand which 
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trembled on his arm, " we will not talk any 
more about it ; of course we must be civil to 
him while he remains your guest. Only, take 
my advice, and drop his acquaintance." 

'^But he is a relation of the Dean; and 
what has he done ?" 

" I cannot tell you. I have written to >a 
friend who can say if my suspicions are well 
founded. You shall know when I get an 
answer; but see! there's Frank calling to tiss. 
Let us go in." 

As they approached the open broad win- 
dows of the breakfast-room, " dearest Francis" 
came running out to meet them in a high 
state of excitement for so (generally) ^df- 
possessed a personage. 

" Oh ! I've found you at last," he said, 
out of breath, and waving bis anns abomt, 
vaguely. " Come with me ! .ceme this way, 
at once !" 

"What do you mean? — where?— ^what' has 
happened? — can't you speak, man?" ^aaid 
Stephen. 

".Ask no questions, but rfcSlowjue. :Qooie 
and judge for yoursdf. .Game . idiis ~ way, I 
tell you, at once." 

And . he crossed :the iurll, foBowed ; xjniddy 
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by Lady Tremlett and Steevie, towards his* 
father's so-called " study" — ^the room where 
we saw that ugly-looking letter burned a month 
or two ago — ^and flung open the door with a 
crash, revealmg Sir George standing, the pic- 
ture of misery, by the mantel piece, and two 
odd-looking men seated on the extreme edges 
of/ two chairs, brushing their two hats with 
the cuffs of their two coats, nervously, and 
watching him. One glance sufficed to send 
the blood tingling to the roots of Stephen's 
hair. 

" My God!" he exclahned, half aloud; " it's 
come r 

" Dear! dear! dear!" cried Lady Frankland, 
" what is the matter? What do these dreadful 
creatures want? Do look at their dirty shoes 
all on the nice clean drugget." 

" Beg your pardon, marm, I mean My Lady, 
if you he My Lady," said one of the men, 
rising, "there aint no call for you to put 
yourself about. We've just come down from 
London to take Sir George Tremlett, Barrow- 
kxdght, and we've been and took him as a 
gentlemsn ought to be took. JJl he's got to 
do is to come along gently with us — ^leastwise, 
if he has to come at all," he added in an under 
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tone. " What's a hundred or two to a gentle • 
man as lives in a house like this?" 

" Do I understand you to mean that money 
can settle this — ^this affair?" asked Stephen in 
a whisper. 

" Of course ! Why, what can't money settle? 
Debt, two hundred and eighteen pounds ; costs, 
forty-five pun ten and sixpence — ^total, two 
hundred and sixty-three pun ten shillings and 
sixpence." 

The words " Debt" and " Costs" have not 
usually a pleasant sound, particularly when 
uttered by a sheriff's officer; but oh! what 
music they made in Stephen Frankland's 
ears! He gave a great gasp of relief and 
said — 

" Then this arrest is only for a debt?" 

" Only for a debt!" sneered Mr. Tremlett; 
" but for one of nearly three hundred pounds, 
and Sir George has just now acknowledged 
that he has not got three hundred pence to 
pay it with." 

"Hush — ^h, Frank!" cried Stephen, cast- 
ing an angry look from his half-brother 
to the bailiffs; but he was not to be 
hushed. 

" It is right," he continued, " that these 
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men should be told — it is right that their em- 
ployers should know how matters stand. 
What business had they to trust him with 
two hundred and eighteen pounds ?" demanded 
this dutiful son. 

" Ah ?" commented my lady, playing with 
her bracelets; "what business had they to 
trust him with so much money? Why, 
it's more than dear Francis paid for that 
brace ^" 

" It is enough to found an infant school" 
interrupted the dear fellow, unwilling, per- 
haps, that the purchase in question should be 
mentioned just then, "and do inestimable 
good; whereas, most probably, it has been 
squandered — squandered foolishly, if not 
worse. What, I ask, is there to show for 
it?" 

The poor Baronet lifted his head at this 
appeal, and replied— 

" I will tell you — nothing !" 

" There ! you hear — ' Nothing.' Two hun- 
dred and sixty-three pounds, besides the shil- 
lings (which alone would pay the weekly 
wages of many a respectable family), and tJi 
for nothing! It is too bad. What ban b*^ 
come of the money ?" 
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" Listen and you shall know all. The debt, 
out of which " 

"Beg your pardon, sir," said the bailiff 
who had spoken before ; " but if you'll give 
me your word, as a gentleman, not to try to 
escape by the window, we'll go outside out 
of hearing. We don't want to hear family 
matters, do us, Jim ?" 

"What you say, Tom," replied the other 
man, " I oUus sticks to. What does the gend- 
man say ?" 

" That he thanks you for a deffree of con- 
aideration from which other8"-with a glance 
towards Jiis second son — "might well take 
example. Still he begs you to remain. You 
have beard too much not to hear what y^ 
ren[iaiiis. Sit down. I was speaking," con- 
tinued Sir George, after a few moments of 
apparently painful consideration, "of the 
original debt, out of which my present lia- 
bilities arise. It amounted to more than 
twelve hundred pounds, Francis, and was con- 
tracted before you were bom." 

"Qh, poor dear; and he lias paid all the 
rest out of his . pocket-money J" observed La£^ 
Tremlett. " Well, it might be a great deal 
worse." 
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" I have paid it, principal and interest, twioe 
over, Rhoda." 

" Oh, why did you not tell these creatures 
so at first, and send them away?" 

"I will explain all to you, dear,'' re- 
plied the Baronet in a broken voice; for the 
little gleam of kindness in his wife's manner 
had softened his poor weak heart. " I bor- 
rowed the money — it matters not after all 
these years to inquire why — upon promissorj'- 
notes; and when I could :not pay these as 
they became due, I had to renew them — I 
mean I had to sign others, and give some- 
times as much as fifty pounds at a time 'for 
the indulgence ; and yet had the same amount 
to pay, with accumulating interest, in the end. 
You know what my^income has been, and you 
may.judgeto what^shiftsJ have been driven 
to meet these jextortionate « demands, and yet 
pay ojff nearly a thousand pounds of the debt. 
J tell you -jOranMy I have been obliged to 
borrow of friends for this purpose. I owe 
Lord Eossthome.a hundred pounds,, and Gole- 
raan has my 1. 0. U.s for a hundred and 
^evenlgr'^t thss. moment." 

" In dioEt," observed dearest FMnois to U» 
mother, " he has jgone on wasting the mmm 
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that he had, and incurring fresh liabilities 
without the remotest prospect of ever being^ 
able to discharge them. Exposing us to 
strangers, too, in this way ! Bringing bailiflfe 
inta the house before all my friends ! What 
are we to think of such conduct? If I were 
called upon in my capacity as a county magis- 
trate to express my opinion, I should call it 
oh !" 

Stephen had been endeavouring in vain to 
frown the speaker into silence; but he lec- 
tured with his head in the air after his usual 
lofty style, and did not perceive or heed the 
gestures — ^now beseeching — ^now angry — ^that 
were addressed to him. In seizing him by 
the arm, our Steevie only meant to compel his 
attention, but such was the honest fellow's 
indignation that his great brown fingers 
closed, in spite of him, upon his brother's 
tender flesh with such force, that the threat- 
ened judicial dictum degenerated into the cry 
of a beaten child, and it was some days 
before five black spots faded out of the dear 
fellow's skin. 

" Silence," whispered Stephen, huskily, in 
his ear, whilst he still writhed in that iron 
grasp. " Have you no respect — ^no pity ?" 
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" Eh, let him be, sir," said the spokesman 
bailiff; "let him have his little talk out. 
" We're accustomed to this sort of thing, ain't 
ns, Jim? Genelmen as has to pay other 
genelmen's debts oUus likes to have a 
bit of talk fust. It's natural they shud 
want summut for their money. Let him 
be." 

" I — I am not going to pay the debt !" cried 
Francis, forgetting his bodily pain in the 
keener anguish which the idea of being 
called upon to pay for his father's release oc- 
casioned. " I — I have nothing whatever to 
do with this affair !" 

"Then you ain't one of the parties as is 
liable on these bills, supposing the Barrow- 
knight's obleeged to go to quod," inquired the 
bailiff, producing the two ominous slips of 
paper, on the back of which Sir George 
Tremlett's dishonoured acceptances were set 
out. 

" I never sign bills — ^upon principle." 

"Pr'aps you're a going to lend him the 
money?" 

" No such thing, man! How dare you?" 

"If you ain't a party to the bills, and ain't 
a going to lend the money to pay 'em, who the 
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dickens are yer. You carUt be a relation by 
the way you talk." 

" Fellow, I am a relation, and ^" 

" Then," cried the bailiff, in a burst of hone^ 
indignation, " I'm damned — I beg your lord- 
ship's pardon, but I am damned if you oughtn't 
to have your head punched." 

" Hold your tongue," thundered Stephen, 
coming forward from the window where he 
had stood chafing and burning with shame 
during the above colloquy ; " you forget your- 
self. May I see those papers?" 

''Certainly, sir;" and the man placed them 
in his hand. 

" For God's sake bring this scene to an end 
one way or the other," said Sir George, faintly* 
" I am legally bound to pay this money, or go 
to gaol. Rhoda^ what do you say?" 

My Lady thus appealed to, appealed in turn 
to her son — 

" Dearest Francis, you are so very clever ! 
Tell me, what do I say?" 

The dear fellow maintained a dogged silence 
for some moments, and then muttered — 

" It is bad enough to have to pay the debts, 
but the costs are more disgraceful still. Forty- 
five pounds, ten shillings and sixpence for 
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costs !. all of which might have been avoided. 
Why did he not come and tell us — you, I 
mean — why did he not go and tell you when 
, the bills were coming due that he could not 
pay them." 

" Oh yes, my love, you ought to have come 
and told me — ^Francis is quite right." 

" Still, I suppose," continued the dear fel- 
low, " that the money must be paid — that is, I 
mean, advancedr 

" I only ask it as a loan, my dear Rhoda," 
the Baronet pleaded ; " only as a loan. In a 
year or two it will be replaced. " You know," 
he added, in a low voice, " that you have it in 
your power to deduct it from my — ^my allow- 



ance." 



At this moment Stephen who had retired 
with the writs to a side table and had there 
been writing, came forward with them, and a 
third slip of paper in his hand, and addressed 
the bailiffs. 

" There are, I see, two bills," he said ; " one 
for a hundred and sixty-five pounds, and the 
other for fifty-three. Here is a cheque upon 
my agents in London for the larger amount 
and the costs. In all, two hundred and ten 
pounds ten and sixpence. I am sorry that I 
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cannot draw at present for the balance, but I 
am going to town in a few hours — 1 will accom- 
pany you, if you desire it — and shall be able 
to give your employers ample security for pay- 
ment of the entire debt in three days. Will 
this do?" 

" Dear Steevie," exclaimed My Lady, " how 
very kind. I must really give him a kiss — ^so 
generous !" 

" Hum," sneered Mr. Tremlett., " I did not 
know that captains in Indian regiments could 
afford such romantic notions. I only hope he 
is as just to his own creditors, as he is inclined 
to be generous towards those of — of — " 

"His father," said Stephen, sternly. "I 
do not wonder, Frank," he added, in a 
lower tone, "that the word sticks in your 
throat." 

" The genelman — who is a genelman, as I 
can see with half a eye," said the bailiff, turn- 
ing the cheque over in his hand, " axes if this 
'ere sort of thing will do. Well, generally 
speaking, it won't. Generally speaking, we 
has orders to take nothing but the brass or 
bank notes, which comes to the same thing. 
But in this 'ere case we has instructions not to 
be hard on the Barrowknight, and to take any 
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good security for the debt. Well, is this 
'ere a good security? You ain't much of a 
speaker, Jim, but you ain't often took in* 
what do you call it?" 

Jim turned his little ferret eyes upon Stee- 
vie's anxious face, and then upon the cheque 
and after a short deliberation gave the follow- 
ing verdict, solemnly — 

*' I calls it a hout and houter.'* 

" Then that's settled," said his chief, rismg 
and preparing to replace his papers in a huge 
greasy pocket-book; "and I've your word, 
Mr.— Mr '' 

" My name is Frankland. I am a captain 
in the army, and Sir George Tremlett's son — 
his eldest son." 

"Hey! why didn't you say that before? 
That makes right righter." 

" Stop," interrupted Mr. Tremlett ; " I must 
interpose here. Rejoiced as I am to find Sir 
George released from his painful position^ I 
cannot allow credit to be received und^ ^ 
false pretence." 

" A false pretence !" exclaimed Stephexu 

" At any rate a suppression of the whwi 
truth. You have said that you are Ta:v ^SsiSk^^^ 
eldest son, and these good men -\vill ^^ ^* * 
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under the impression that you have some claim 
upon this property, whereas ^' 

" I have none. If I had — but no maii;er« 
I am — as I am (this to the bailiffs), and will 
pay the money in three days, upon my honour 
as an officer and a gentleman. Knowing what 
you now know, will you quit this house ?' 

" The other gentleman don't feel inclined to 
put his name to the cheque, too, does he?" 
asked the sheriff's officer. 

"I object — upon principle," replied the 
" other gentleman," loftily. 

" Very well," said the bailiff, pouching his 
pocket-book. " You ain't got no call to come 
with us (this to Steevie) without you like, 
only as you are going to London, you call to- 
morrow morning on Messrs. Puddle and Snap, 
287 A, Bucklersbury ; have a talk with them, 
and that'll settle it." 

Several times during this conversation. Sir 
George tad tried to break in, and had been 
prevented by a gesture from Steevie. Now he 
could no longer.be restrained. 

"It shall not be!" he cried, "I will not 
have it ! My noble — ^noble boy — ^my own true 
hearted Steevie ! I will not owe this to you. 
Take your hard-earned savings — ^the earnings 
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of your blood ! Never ! I will rot in prison 
first. Give him back that cheque. Take me 
^ith you — ^now ! I am ready. And you," he 
exclaimed, turning towards his secondson,with 
flashing eyes, " shame upon you for standing 
by and consenting to such a sacrifice ! I will 
not accept it ! Let me go, I say. Steevie, let 
tne go — ^let me go — ^let me go!" and he strug- 
gled towards the door through which the 
bailiffs were passing. 

*' Calm yourself, sir," said Stephen, restrain- 
ing and gently forcing his father into an arm- 
cihair. " There has been no sacrifice. Mother, 
pray go to your guests, ^nd then no one need 
know what has happened. Francis, I think 
you had better leave us, too." 

" Allow me to explain, though, that what I 
observed just now, about " 

*^0h, never mind what you observed," re- 
joined Stephen, wearily. 

"But I must say that you have acted very 
liberally; and as you are not a rich man, I 
shall advise my mother that " 

" Spare your advice," said Stephen, in hi« 
sternest tone. " I tell you, plainly, brother, 
that but for your advice, and the influenc^w^ 
gained I know not how — which gives it weii'ln 

s 2 '* '* 
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this house might be the happy home it once 
was when — ^when '' 

" When your influence prevailed, I suppose 
you would say," retorted " dearest Franci%^ 
with his best sneer. 

Was it because Lady Tremlett, who had 
left the room at Stephen's request, had over- 
heard his words from the passage, that the 
moment Francis had passed her, she came 
running back in tears, and threw herself into 
her step-son's arms, sobbing like a child I 

Gently he disengaged himself from lier 
embrace, and led her to the door, kissed her 
on the forehead in his old tender, protecting 
way, and returned to where his father sat, 
with his face buried in his hands. 

For some time they remained there in silence 
— ^the Baronet pondering painfully over what 
had passed, and Stephen, bowed down with 
sorrow for what had got to be said. At last 
the former started from the chair and ex- 
claimed — 

" Let me go with you to London, Steevie.. 
Let me try and manage this miserable business 
my own way. I have pulled through so mu<^ 
already. I can pull through it all, if they ^*iR 
but give me time; and they will; they will. 
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indeed, Steevie ! They have had me arrested 

iiere because they thought that Fran that 

—that the money would be paid. Take me 
with you ; say you will, Steevie !" 

Steevie shook his head. 

" Only for a little time — a day or two. 
Don't leave me alone here, Steevie— don't ! I 
cannot bear to be left alone. Let me go with 
you for a little time, until it has blown over." 

** It cannot be. But for this mischance we 
two should not have met [again. As it is, we 
must part — ^perhaps for ever." ' 

*'In Heaven's name, why ?" cried the Baronet, 
aghast. 

^' When I tell you," replied Stephen, solemnly^ 
** that I know what reason took you to West- 
borough — ^whojn you went there to see, and 
what you — what happened; your own heart 
will tell you why." 

" My God, Steevie !" his father gasped, turn- 
ing absolutely livid with consternation and 
terror. " My God ! — ^you will not betray me?'* 

^* Betray you ! No ! But beware : there are 
those who, in spite of my utmost efforts, have 
gained a clue to the secret which at present in 
locked in my breast." 

The Baronet groaned aloud* 
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" The time will come when they will know 
all that I Imow — ^perhaps more ! Happily for 
you I am able to follow their movements, and 
the moment you are in danger I will warn 
you. I can do no more. Then you can only 
find safety in flight/' 

"But where?~how?— I— I '' 

" I will provide the means. Almost the last 
breath of your victim was spent in a prayer that 
you might escape the punishment which this 
world awards to your crime; provided—mark 
me weU!— that justice be done where is 
due/' 

" You mean to the child. It shall be — it 
^hallbel But^ oh! Steevie, I have lost all 
clue to her* I have, indeed ?'* 

**When and where did you see her 
last?" 

" I have never seen hei^— never. I had a 
clue once, but — ^and now she is lost ! — lost ! — 
lost ! — ^lost !" and the Baronet wrung his hands 
ajt every repetition of the word. 

"Be it my task to find her, th^'* said 
Stephen; "and from henceforw9.rd I devote 
myself to it, and to it alone. 

" But you forgive me — ^say you forgive me^ 
Steevie ?" 
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" God help me, I cannot. It was so hose — 
so treacherous.'* 

"It was, it was ; but oh ! Steevie ! if you knew 
aU." 

"I know enough; too much. Ifo more 
need be said. You may escape its conse- 
quences in this life; pray to heaven tixsi, it 
may be pardoned there." 

" No ! no ! no ! Steevie, you must not go 
thus," cried his father, seizing upon him in a 
frenzy of grief, as he turned to quit the 
ehamber ; you cannot have the heart to leave 
me with this fresh horror on my head !" 

"I must." 

" You will return soon ; very soon ? Steevie, 
you will come back to us again ?" 

" Never." 

"Oh, recal that word — ^that bitter, cruel 
word. Oh, Steevie, my son ! my only stay ! 
my hope ! — my loving, noble son ! — my son ! — ; 
my son !" and Sir George Tremlett, the tears 
streaming down his cheeks, fell upon Stephen's 
neck, and sobbed and implored him to stay, to 
return, in vain. 

"Father," he said, "you have well nigh 
broken my heart. Do not add to my pain by 
useless supplications, which must be rejectecL 
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I have a duty to perform towards the living 
and the dead. The very day this is completed 
I shall return to India — would to God I had 
never left it. I came home — ^it seems only, a 
few days ago — ^fuU of love for you all — full of 
I cannot say what happy anticipations. You 
all know how they have been realised. If I 
had never met you at Westborough — ^if I had 
never learnt the secret of that darkened room" 
— ^the Baronet started — "could this be any 
longer a home for me ? You are silent. It 
was only the other day that you bade me leave 
it for my own peace of mind. How much . 
more am I bound to quit it now? God in His 
infinite mercy bless you all. God turn your 
hearts more to Him^ and to each other. 
Farewell !" 

So saying, Stephen turned, and without 
giving another look towards where his father 
had sunk on his knees — crushed and speech- 
less — slowly left the room. 

In the hall he had left a small bag, in which 
he had packed what he required for his jouir- 
ney. This he seized, and hurrying out of a 
side-door, was making his way through the 
shrubbery towards the park gates, when he 
heard a quick step behind him, and his own 
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name called out faintly. He looked back and 
saw that his step-mother was following him. 

" Oh, I am so glad I have caught you. Are 
you going now?" she panted, all out of 
breath. 

" I am." 

" What?— all alone— on foot?' 

" I prefer to walk to the station." 

" See here," said My Lady, looking round 
her nervously, and trying to force a roll of 
bank notes into his hand ; " see, see — ^take 
them ! You have been so good — so generous ; 
take them — ^but don't tell Francis." 

^' Dear Manunie," replied Steevie, with his 
sad sweet smile, rejecting the proflfered gift, 
" let us forget about this weary money. I do not 
need your help. Let me go on in my own 
way. 

" And you will very soon return, Steevie, 
wont you? — and we will try and be happy 
together, as before." 

Steevie pressed her hand in silence, and 
turned his face aside. 

" Only look at those dark clouds that are 
flying up yonder," she added. " I am sure 
there will be a dreadful storm. Do let me 
order one of the carriages for you. Francis 
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will lend you his brougham — he said he would, 
indeed he did, just now." 

" Never mind the clouds," Steevie replied, 
** they will not hurt me. Kiss me, Mammie, 
dear. Be kind to my father. Once more. 
Have I hurt you ? No ! God bless you, and 
good bye." 

And so he left her, and ran on into the 
storm which was darkening over his path. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 



THE SECRET. 



" Now, I tell you what it is, sir," said Mr. 
Lagger to Stephen, when true to their appoint- 
ment they met on the platform of the Derby 
Railway Station; "let's you and me take a 
little country walk, and talk this 'ere matter 
over quietly. It's done raining now, and the 
fields 11 be mighty pleasant." 
, ** Wouldn't it he better to engage a private 
room in the hotel?" 

" Begghi your pardon, sic, I don't like 
ho — ^tds. Private rooms in such like places 
ain't always private. Give me the open air for 
business, where two's company and three'si 
noiie." 

Stephen made no further objection, and 
forth they sallied, passed through the town 
and its outskirts, struck into the meadows, 
and soon arrived at a spot sufficiently lonely 
for their purpose. 
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" Now, sir," said the detective, " if you'll 
set yourself down on that there bank, I'll §quat 
on this here stump ; and if you sees anyone 
coming along the path to the right, you say 
* Hem ;' and if 1 sees anyone coining along the 
path to the left / say * Hem ;' and when this 
person passes us I shall say — ^pretty loud — 
' But my friend can't give more than five-and- 
twenty shillings a quarter for it,' to which you 
must reply ; ' Oh, he can't, can't he ;' whereby 
this here person wont be much the wiser about 
what we're really saying." 

Stephen could not help smiling at this 
quaint precaution, and seated himself as the 
detective had suggested. 

" You aint repented having trusted me, 
Captain Frankland, eh?" he asked. 

''Before I answer that question," said 
Stephen, " you must tell me what brought you 
to Tremlett Towers, and why you entered that 
room?" 

" To tell you plain truth, sir, you've bin 
watched ever since the Inquest. I've bin a 
wat<5hing you myself ever since you left the 
Convent at Hull." 

"How do you know I was there?" asked 
Stephen, sharply. 
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"I know it; that's enough; and I know 
what you went there to find out ; that's more ! 
Lord bless you, Captain, I sees through all 
this like glass. Mr. Brandron sez to you, sez 
he, * There's papers at Mangerton Chase hid 
away in such and such a place' ; but he — ^he 
didn't make you clearly understand where 
Mangerton Chase is ; or rather where it isnH 
— ^for it's Tremlett Towers now. You set to 
work to find it out, and as soon as I knew your 
little game, I sez to myself, sez I, ' here's a 
hound,' begging your pardon, 'as is on the 
scent. Stick to his heels Lagger, my man, 
and you wont go far out of the way :' If I 
hadn't seen you get into that room, I should 
still have had my eye on you. That's why I 
got that stupid old Crowner to let you down 
so easy at the Inquest. Why, we might have 
quodded you for not telling all you knew — all 
what Mr. Brandron told you ; but, thinks I, 
* no, give him time and he'll tell us every- 
thing, — and so you have." 

*' I have told you nothing, man ! what do 
you mean? 

" There's ways of telling a thing without 
talking about it. Come, come. Captain ; if you 
and I had not met now, we should have run 
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iagainst one another some day, and then some- 
body would have been hurted. Let's work 
this business out together — ^you for your pur- 
pose, I for my mine. You can't prevent my get- 
ting along, and I can help you. I ax you agia 
— ^you ain't repented having trusted me, eh ?' 

"Upon the whole, No," replied Stephen, 
thoughtfully. 

" That's right— that^s as it should be. How 
about these here papers ? have you got them 
with you ?" 

" I have. They are here." And Stephen 
produced the bundle just as he had fastened it 
up with the detective the night before. 

" Ha, all right ! Now, sir, if you don't 
mind reading those letters out slowly. They're 
very nicely composed, they are. I've bin 
a-thinking over them amost all night, and I've 
pretty nigh made plain English out of 'em. 
There's nothing like hearing a thing read, 
though, to draw the broth out of it. Just 
begin at the beginning, will you, sir?" 

Stephen assented. The paper was yellow 
with age and dust, and eaten through here and 
there by rats; moreover, the writing was 
blotted in places, as Stephen thought, by tears'. 
I give them as they were, at last, decyphered, 
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and the words in italics are such as had to be 
guessed at by the help of the context. 

" Tuesday. 
" Mr. Howell presents his compliments to 
Miss Bruce, and begs to send for her perusal 
the books he mentioned this morning, and 
which she expressed a wish to have." 
• • • • * 

No Date. 
" My dear Miss Bruce, 
"How could you have imagined that you 
had offended me? You ask me to be per- 
fectly candid, and I will be so. I have never 
passed pleasanter hours than those which have 
been spent in your house, but there was that 
in your Father's marmer towards me which 
makes me fear that I am not so welcome as I 
used to be. I am not conscious of having 
offended him in any way. What have I done ? 
Pray make my peace. I enclose the tickets 
that will pass yOu through the lines at the 
Eeview on Thursday, if you should like to 

go. 

" Yours faithfully, 

"George Howell. 
" P.S. — I suppose I ought to thank you for 
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returning the books, but I should have been 
much more grateful if you had deigned to ac- 
cept them from me, as I hoped you would." 

* • . • • 

" Saturday. 
" Will I come to your cousin's ball? Wont 
I ! It was Mrs. Chappell who told me that 
you thought you had offended me. Anl I to 
suppose that this invitation is meant as a sort 
of peace-offering from your family ? What I 
can have done, though, to provoke hostilities, 
and make one requisite^ I have no more idea 
than the man in the moon- Shall you go 
early? Will you keep a dance or two disen- 
gaged for me? Signify your royal pleasure in 
this behalf by coming without a bouquet. 
You will/nd one for you in the lady's room. 

Who is this Mr. Brandron ? 

" Your's, 

" G. H." 



" Wednesday night 
" My own Beloved, 
" I cannot sleep, I cannot rest with those 
ecstatic words ringing in my ear. You love 
me ! You have said so, Mary, with your own 
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sweet lips — or is it a dream ? Oh, let me hear 

them again ! Now I know that you are mine 

— minej Mary, for ever, in spite of all the 

world : / cannot live a day without seeing you, 

I think, darling. How impossible it was for 

me to express one tithe of my love — to thank 

you, my glorious! brave! beautiful one! for 

the inestimable gift of your own, in all that 

crowd ! Be . in the Square garden to-day at 

twelve, or any time. / will wait all day to 

see you. I have made great friends with 

Sarah, and she will give you this. We must be 

very careful now, till something can be settled. 

" Your own ever loving 

" Georgie." 
. . • • . . . . 

" To-morrow, dearest, same time and place. 
I met your father just now in Regent Street, 
and got nothing but black looks. Can he sus- 
pect T 

• •..••• 

" My own darling Mary, 
" I regret as much as you do the necessity 
which compels us to deceive your family, and, 
consequently, my own. But what can I do? 
Were I to call on your father and ask him to 
sanction our engagement, he would set himself 

VOL. II. T 
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np in his foolish pride, give me a long lecture 

about unequal marriages, show me the door, 

more or less politely, and forbid you to see or 

communicate with me again. As it is, he does 

not forbid you to do so, and I do not see that 

you are at all bound to tell him that we meet 

daily — alas ! naughty girl ! not daily. Whydid 

you not come yesterday ? I wandered up and 

down the banks of the Serpentine, waiting for 

you, till really the policeman looked as though 

he thought I was going to run away with the 

bridge, or commit suicide. No such nonsense. 

I have something to live for now. And so 

you still preserve that faded bouquet? Don't 

keep faded flowers, bright one : come for fresh 

ones every day. I, jealous of old Brandron! 

Nonsense ! 

Your own 

" Georgie.'* 

• •••••• 

^ Oh, you dear little Goose ! 
" The idea of fretting about such a propo- 
sition. Accept at once, but not too eagerly, for 
fear they may suspect. Say that you are tired 
of the gaieties of the season, and want country 
air. I have a friend who lives among the 
Derbyshire wilds, not more than a few miles 
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from Macclesfield, and consequently well within 
lover's distance of your aunt's home. Mary, 
darling, he is a clergyman, the best fellow in 
the world, and the congregation of his little 
out-of-the-way church does not count a dozen. 
He has often asked me to go and stay with him, 
and — but I must speak what I have in my 
mind. I cannot write it, it' would frighten 
you ; and yet it is not frightful, darling. 
Aceept at once. God bless you my love 1 my 
life ! my wife that shall be. " 

• « • • • 

" Craigsleigh. 

"Everything is arranged. Eichard will 
perform the ceremony. Be at the brook at 
which we parted last at 10 on Monday. Bring 
Susan, or Sarah, whichever her name is — I 
mean Alston — that is, if you think that you 
can really trust her." 

. • . • . 

" Jersey. 
" My own Beloved Wife, 
" I find to my sorrow that I shall be detained 
here much longer than I supposed. You ask 
me if I did not feel guilty during those two 
days which intervened between your departure 
from Craigsleigh and your arrival at home? 

T 2 
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Guilty of what? Of spending the happiest 
hours of my life in the company of the best, 
the most beautiful, and the dearest of little 
wives ? ' Not guilty, my lady, upon my honour,' 
as my Lord Rossthome would say. I wish you 
were here. You have no idea what a beautiful 
island this is, or how much more lovely it 
would be in my eyes [if your dear presence 
were here to add to the charm of the scene ! 

"Have you heard of Richard's good luck? 
The appointment is worth lOOOZ. a year, and I 
hear that the climate is not at all unwhole- 
some. 

" I cannot help thinking that you are wrong, 
oh, sapient wifey ! in not letting me have it 
out with your father before I left ; but no more 
of this till we meet again, which must be very 
shortly. Be very careful, dear, with that 
fellow, Brandron. I cannot make him out. Is 
he a spy? I hate his quiet stealthy manner, 
and have often caught him watching you in a 
way that used to make me savage. I was 
jealous of him, Mary, as I was of any one who 
was permitted to come near you, when I, who 
loved you, who had won your love, was an 
exile from your home. Of course I am not 
jealous of him now ; only be careful. We must 
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not be found out. We must take the initiative 

and disclose all; and the sooner this ^a^^^^Zac^ 

the better pleased will be 

" Your ever loving husband^ 

"Georgie." 

• • • • . • 

" Jersey. 
" My Beloved Wife, 

" I seize an opportunity of replying to your 

letter within an hour after its receipt. The news 

you send delights me beyond expression. We 

must make our marriage public now. But oh, 

you wicked wife ! why did you not tell me before ? 

The slightest shade of blame must not fall on 

your honour, or on our little child's good 

name. I have been bandied about here from 

pillar to post, and all my applications for 

release have been disregarded. There must 

be some influence at work, somewhere, against 

me. I shall leave directly at any risk, and be 

with you almost as soon as my letter. Still, 

should anything happen, on no account brave 

your father's anger alone. Let me bear the 

brunt of it, and if by any chance your condition 

should be discovered before I can arrive, fly at 

once to Mangerton Chase. No one lives there 

now, and the entire house is at my disposal. 
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Wait there ; take Susan — Sarah, I mean, with 
you — till I come. I have no time to add 
more. That God may guide and watch over 
you, beloved wife,, is the incessant prayer of 
your proud, happy, and ever loving husband^ 

. " Georgie." 

This was the last of the letters* 

From a paper in which the marriage certi- 
ficate was folded, Stephen Frankland next 
read as follows, but the right-hand edge was so 
gnawed by the rats that the words it contained 
were illegible. 

*^ I certify that I was present in the chapdl a 
where my mistress, Miss Mary Bruce, only daugh 
married by licence to Mr. George Howell, as this 
from the Register will prove. I say that she 
of grie^ being deserted by her husband and ace 
-ther, falsely, of having given birth to an illegit 
In truth, it was bom in lawful wedlock, on the sec 
January. 

^* And I say that this child was taken away 
sister Mary to be nursed. And further, I de 
be lost or the proofs of its legitimacy be destr 
our will, the person who does this crime is 
has already tried to bribe us to do so 
may happen to me this is true and m 

me God. 

** Susan — sometimes called Sakah — ^Alstost. 
(Witness) ** John Everett Brandron.'' 
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" Now these here letters," said Mr. Lagger, 
when Stephen had concluded, " is very pretty 
writing, but what do they come to when 
they're biled and peeled? Shall I tell you?" 

" By all means. Pray go on." 

"They comes to this. The gentleman as 
writes from Jersey— Am /—being a friend of 
mine, says that he won't give more than five- 
and twenty shillings a quarter for it. Don't 
you see?" 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

WHAT MR. LAGGEU THOUGHT ABOUT THE 
LETTERS, AND HOW HE VISITED CRAIG- 
SLEIGH CHAPEL. 

The wayfarer whose appearance had drawn 
from Mr. Lagger the preconcerted signal and 
observation, was a wretched, ragged, hungry- 
looking tramp, who slunk along slowly, with 
his hands in his pockets, and his eyes upon the 
ground, as though he had left nothing behind 
him, had nothing to hope for at his journey's 
end, and nothing to do from one day to 
another, but slink onward — ^here and there — 
towards that somewhere where his weary pil- 
grimage should end in a pauper's grave. 
There was such an appearance of dejection 
and hopelessness in the fellow's manner as he 
approached and climbed the stile, that our 
soft-hearted Steevie's hand stole involuntarily 
towards his purse, from whence he took a small 
coin, in anticipation of an appeal to his charity. 
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But no such appeal was made ; on the con- 
trary, when the tramp came near to the spot 
where Steevie and the detective sat, he struck 
across the meadow so as to avoid them, and 
rejoined the path by a detour. 

" Humph !" reflected Mr. Sampson Lagger, 
watching the retreating figure with a profes- 
sional eye, " I shouldn't wonder if somebody 
wanted you. You've got the ' I've-been-and- 
gone - and - done -it -and-everybody-as-sees-me- 
knows-it ' look in your eyes, my fine fellow — 
that's about what yovlve got! But I say. 
Captain," he added, turning to Stephen, " you 
missed your cue. When I sez, ' He won't give 
more than five-and-twenty shillings a bushel 
for it,' you should have replied, ' Oh, he won't, 
won't he?' according to agreement. Don't 
you forget that again, now, next time as 
anybody comes along, and I say ' Humph !' 

" Well, well, well !" replied Steevie, impa- 
tiently ; " but you were going to tell me what 
you deduced from the letters I have just read." 

^' What I de-duce from them there letters is 
— but where's the marriage certificate you had 
in your hand last night when I came in up 
yonder?" 

Stephen handed it, and the detective exa- 
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rained what remained decipherable of its 
contents carefully. I say "what remained 
decipherable," because, like the paper in which, 
it was folded, the extremity of the right-hand 
side was more or less eaten away by rats. 
In this mutilated shape it remained as follows : 
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"Ah!" said Lagger, when he had turned it 
over and over after the manner of persons who 
don't exactly make out what they read — ''ah! 
and if them there cursed rats had taken 
counsel's opinion on the matter, they couldn't 
have gnawed it better ; but, Lord ! what does 
it matter ? We only have to go to Craigsleigh 
Chapel to see the original." 

"The original!" 

" Of course ; this 'ere's only a copy. I went 
to the parish church here this afternoon before 
you arrived, just to see what particulars a 
marriage certificate as had not been grubbed 
by rats should give, and I find that it will tell 
us, over and above what is set down here, the 
* condition' of the bridegroom — that is, whether 
he was a bachelor or a widower at the time of 
this marriage — his rank or profession, his place 
of residence (but that we know), the surname 
of the father or mother of the bride, and their 
rank or profession. Bruce ain't an uncommon 
name, no more ain't Howell — ^that is, if so be 
as his name really was Howell/' 

" Why should you doubt it?" asked 
Stephen. 

" I'll tell you by-and-by; everything in its 
turn. I say these ain't uncommon names, but 
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when we get a clue to the &ther of the young 
lady, if so be as she was a young lady, and 
know what he was, and where he lived, and 
the profession of this 'ere George Howell, why 
that's business, that is." 

^^ And we can find out all this at the 
church ?" 

"In the registry-book. We can go over 
there in the morning. You ain't in a parti- 
cular hurry to get to London, are you, 
Captain r 

"I am, indeed; I have an appointment — at 
least, I must see some one on a matter of 
considerable importance to-morrow." 

" Well, then, I'll go alone, and I'll bring you 
a faithful copy of what I find. Will that do ?" 

Stephen assented, determining in his own 
mind that as soon as he had arranged his 
father's aflfairs with Messrs. Puddle and Snap, 
he would run down to Craigsleigh and make 
inquiries for himself. 

"That's settled, then," said Mr. Lagger. 
" I'm going to be all &ir and above-board with 
you, Captain, in this affair ; all through 
'cordin' to contract. So now I'll tell you what 
I de-duce from these 'ere love-letters. 

" If it hadn't bin for what Sarah Alston sez 
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just at the last, I should 'a come to a different 
con-elusion; but settin' down what she sez as 
truth, if George Howell was to come to me and 
say, ^Well, now, Mr. Lagger, what do you 
think of me ?' I should up and re-ply, ' Mr. 
Howell^if so be as your name is Howell — I 
think it belongs to a blackguard, that's what 
/ think.' ' 

" But why — ^why so?" demanded Stephen, 
impatiently. 

" What does he do?" asked the detective, in 
a severe and judicial tone. "He becomes 
beknown to Mary Bruce. He gets talking 
poetry and sich-like to her — ^for I'll be bound 
that them books he lent her was poetry books 
— and visits at her house werry often — so often 
that the governor, he cuts up grumpy. Why 
does he cut up grumpy? Because he sees 
Master Georgie a-spooning his daughter. Who 
is Master Georgie? He sends tickets to see a 
review, so I'm in-clined to think he's a officer 
in the army; and when you finds a young 
fellow prancing about in scarlet and gold before 
a gal in Hyde Park in the daytime, and a- 
reading poetry books with her in the evenings, 
and when this young gal goes and tells a friend 
that this young man is* offended' with her 
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because he does not come to see her as often 
as he used, why there's something up between 
them as ought to end in church on a week-day. 
Why shouldn't it end in church, both parties 
being agreeable? Because the governor of the 
young lady won't have it — ^that's why ! And 
why won't the governor have it? Because 
there's a disparity of rank between them ; 
that's what 'Georgie' means when he sez, 
* Your father,' sez he, * will preach to me about 
" unequal marriages." * At first," continued 
Mr. Lagger, in a reflective tone, ^' I thought 
that the — the — that what ain't equal, you 
know — ^" 

" The inequality." 

" That's the very word ! I thought the in- 
equality was on the gentleman's side, but if he 
had married into a rich or a distinguished 
family he'd never have deserted his wife as he 
did." 

" He writes of her father's pride^^^ suggested 
Stephen. 

" Poor chaps are proud — ^prouder than rich 
ones in some things," replied Lagger. " I may 
be wrong, but I fancy this Howell was a man 
of po-sition in the world, and Miss Bruce a 
young lady who wouldn't be his mistress, and 
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whom he hadn't the pluckto acknowledge as his 
wife. Well, he goes to this 'ere ball they 
mentions, and there he speaks his mind. He 
gives her a bookay of flowers, and he talks to 
her like one of his own poetry books; and 
she — poor little thing — she locks up the fine 
flowers in her box, and the fine words in her 
heart, and goes out to meet him every day un- 
beknown to the governor, and fi'ets and 
worries till he sez, sez the governor, ' You're 
a-fretting and a-worrying after that feller. 
You shan't stop any longer in London. You 
shall go and live with your aunt down in 
Derbyshire ; that's what you shall do.' Now 
what happens when she goes down to live with 
her aunt is as clear as mud in a wine-glass. 
They get married — secretly. Then, when it's 
time for her to go home again, he meets 
her on the road, and they stop a day or two at 
Leamington. " 

" How can you tell that?" 

" This here Bible," answered Lagger, pro- 
ducing the book which had been found in the 
bundle with the papers, " was bought there ; 
look at the ticket pasted in the cover !— ' Sold 
by Smith, Bookseller, Leamington.' I should 
not wonder, now, if they bought two— one for 
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him to give to her, and one for her to give to 
him. This is what he gave to her, and he's 
bin and wrote in it, * To my wife, 2nd. July, 
1835;' but he don't sign his name. Not he! 
He knows better. Afterwards she goes home 
to her governor, and Master Georgie cuts away 
somewhere^ 

" To Guernsey. Do not let us lose sight of 
facts in forming conjectures," said Stephen. 
" Let us not forget that the father of the child 
that was born at Mangerton Chase, in thre 
month of April, 1836, was living in Guernsey 
and Jersey during the months of December, 
1835, and up to the 20th of the following 
February." 

" Humph ! leastmse he makes belief to have! 
bin there." 

" Why, man, he describes the scenery of 
the islands, and his letters are dated from 
thence." 

" How comes it, then, that there's no 
direction ? and more — no post-mark on any of 
'em?" 

" Because they are sent by a private hand," 
replied Stephen, a little too eagerly, for he 
knew well that Sir George Tremlett — ^then 
Frankland — ^was in England at the dates men- 
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tioned. " Observe how that letter from Jersey 
commences, ' I seize this opportunity/ &c. &c« 
This shows that it was sent by hand; and as 
to the others " 

"Well, what of them?" 

*' They may have been sent by post, but 
under cover, to some person whom he could 
trust to deliver them into the hands of his 
wife. It is impossible to doubt that he 
was where he represents himself to have 
been." 

" Now that's as it should be," said Mr* 
Lagger, looking complacently at Stephen, 
with one eye shut, and his head on one side, 
much as a respectable magpie would behold 
the well-directed attentions of his son and 
heir towards a silver fork which had fallen 
in his way, " that's as it should be ! I likes 
to see a gentleman sharp. I likes to see 
people as has cut their eye-teeth a-using on 
'em. Why, if you was a counsellor at the 
Old Bailey, a*trying to make out a halabi, 
you couldn't be sharper." 

The word alibi jarred upon Stephen's ear 
though it was strictly in harmony with the 
thought which was uppermost in his mind. 
He forced a laugh, and replied, — 

VOL. II. u 
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"What possible interest can I have in 
making out that he was in one pkce 
more than another? I do not know the 
man.'' 

" Never heard tell of him?" 

" Never." 

" And you don't know how he come to send 
his wife to Mangerton Chase?" 

" No." 

"Then I'll tell you," said the detective. 
" Youll excuse me, but I've been pretty busy 
with your family affairs for the last fortnight, 
and I know as much about them as most 
people." 

Stephen flushed, and bit his lip. 

" You see, Captain," Lagger continued^ 
" knowing that you was up to some little game^ 
I made my investigations with a view of find- 
ing out what it was likely to be. And 
knowing, as I did, that poor Mr. Brandron left 
England a little more than twenty years ago, 
and con-eluding that whatever happened to- 
rile him, took place about that time, I natu- 
rally set to work to find out what your people 
was a-doing just then. You couldn't have bin 
up to mischief, leastwise this sort of mischief,, 
then } for you was a little curly-headed boy, 
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you was; and an out-and-out little cock-o'- 
trax too, I'll be bound." This compliment did 
B®jfc fisoften the frown which was darkening over 
Steevie's brow. "Gro on," he said curtly; 
"never mind what I was." 

" Well — not to mince matters — your go- 
vernor Sir George, he was up a tree j ust then 
— ^wery high up a tree he was. My ! what a 
fine gentleman he was while the money 
lasted, and before these mines went to the 
bad!" 

" You may spare me all this." 

"Wery good; well then, being hard up, 
why, he let his house and land to Lord — ^but 
there ain't no good mentioning names. He 
let it to a fam'ly as went to the bad — ^aU on 
'em — horse, foot, and dragoons soon after- 
wards, and rum scenes went on in Mangerton 
Chase while they had it, I can tell you. They 
had to bolt in the autumn of 1835. They 
went up a tree, too — they did! and never 
come down again. It wasn't till some time 
after Sir George's second marriage, when they 
built that fine front part, that any of your 
j&imily lived down yonder," 

" Consequently, we know nothing of this 
George Howell." 

u 2 
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"Exactly; but putting this and that toge- 
ther, I shouldn't wonder if it was that rackety 
young lord's brother, or else one of his harem- 
scarem friends, who married this poor young 
lady. She, naturally enough, ran off to the 
place he named, when she could no longer 
conceal her secret, and he, like a villain, 
absconded abroad with the rest on 'em, leav- 
ing her to die, maybe of grief." 

" You think she is dead, then?" 

" Sartin. That letter which we found at 
Westborough — ^the one from this Susan, or 
Sarah what-do-you-call-her, sez so." 

" But the child is alive !" 

" Not a doubt of it, and now we comes to 
business. Who has an interest in keeping this 
marriage dark, except this 'ere un-natural 
parent, who " 

" Stop one moment. Why should hie do so? 
It is not as tJiough his wife were alive, and he 
were a rich man. He levanted from his 
creditors, and has long been free to marry 
again. Why should he not acknowledge the 
child?" 

"Ah! there's the pinch. Some one has an 
iiiterest in concealing its parentage. You 
can't get over that." 
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" No; and that some one was in England — 
at Mangerton Chase — soon after its birth," 
mused Stephen, carried away, in spite of him- 
self, by the interest which these inquiries 
aroused. 

"Oh, Mr. Brandron said so, did he?" asked 
the detective, quickly. 

'^ No— yes; that is, ah — well, he did not say 
so in as many words, but I gather the fact 
from the letter you have already referred 
to " 

" And which corroborates my idea about his 
being a great man." 

" Just now you set him down as an abscond- 
ing spendthrift !" 

"Look you here. Captain Frankland, I don't 
disguise it from you that I'm a-guessing in the 
dark. It may be that he was one of them 
young scamps, it mitst be that it was some one 
connected with 'em, else how could he get the 
run of Mangerton Chase? Now a young 
nobleman may be ruined, and come round all 
right again by a good marriage, or what not, 
and a ready-made child might be a spoke in his 
wheel in after life. That this child is a spoke in 
some one^s wheel is plain, or Mr. Brandron would 
never have been sent to India, and might have 
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been alive to this day. P'r'aps it was a Mend, 
maybe one of them kind fiiends irho isied te 
play lansquinet and blind hookey ^th tbe 
young lord and his brother all night, when tkey 
lived over yonder ; perhaps it wasn't. But tUfi 
'ere is not a Christmas riddle as has got to be 
guessed. It's a puzzle as has to be worked oat 
by you and me in different ways. I've got to 
put the murderer of John Everett Brandrm 
into the dock, and to hunt up such evid^ese 
against him as will make a jury say he's guilty. 
What happens to him afWwards is no affair 
of mine. You've got to find this 'ere child — ^a 
young man or woman by this time, said see 
that it has its rights. It ain't a lively loAr 
out for it, though," mused the detective, 
'^ to pick up its rc^lam off its fiitbesr -8 
gallows." 

^^ I don't see what raght you hecsfe to assmiffi 
his guilt," said Stephen, angrily;; ^^ aosae rela- 
tion of the mother might be e^^ually intere^ed 
in suppressing the marriage." 

" Might be," replied the detective, risiog; 
^^ we shall see in good time. Meanwhile 3t 
seems to me, Captain, as we oi^kt t0 bunit m 
couples." 

"You have promii^d me your asaistr 
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^tQce, and so of course you will require 
money-" 

" Not a sixpence. What I does, I does pro- 
fessionally, only I communicates unprofes- 
fiionally with ycm 'cordin' to contract. Where's 
your house of call in London ?'* 

" East India Club — ^but no, don't call there. 
I will leave a letter for you, whenever you 
please, stating an address where you can see 
me always.'' 

" Good ; send your letter to care of Mrs. 
Wantley, Little Union-street, Boro'." 

Stephen took down the address in his note* 
book carefully; packed up the letters and 
Bible, and, still accompanied by Lagger, re- 
turned to the Derby Railway Station, and took 
the mail train for London, whilst the detective 
remained, for the purpose of going, on the next 
morning, to Buxton, to search the registers of 
the district church at Craigsleigh. Before he 
kft Derby, however, he provided hunself with 
a butterfly net, and a pair of green spectacles ; 
and when he made his appearance at the little 
parsonage, it was as an elderly gentleman of 
entomological tastes, who had lost his way on 
the hills, and was so tired as to be obliged to 
ask permission to rest himself there for a while. 
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Like Sir George Tremlett, you see, he had 
a round-about wdy of doing things. 

But whatever may have been his original 
plan for gaining the information which he de- 
sired, it was modified by a circumsteiH^ 
which occurred soon after his arrival at the 
little parsonage. 

I think that one of the principal causes of 
that reserve and surliness which Continentals 
lay to the charge of us Britons, is our inability 
to judge, by external appearances, of the sta- 
tion, profession, tastes, or habits of those with 
whom we are thrown in contact. Modem 
feshion, the disappearance of special costumes, 
and the cheapness of gentlemanly apparel, 
make us all externally alike, so that the person 
whom we encounter on the railway or steam- 
boat, or who occupies the next table to us in 
the hotel or club, may be a duke or a dust- 
contractor, a Rothschild or a Redpath, a Pea- 
body or a pickpocket, for anything that we can 
tell ; and so we hold our tongues respectively, 
and glare at each other in mutual distrust. 
But let one of us have a fishing-rod, or a 
ericket-bat in his hand, a hunting-coat on his 
back, or a sketch-book amongst his luggage, 
and if the other is not a snob, we shall get into 
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conversation in ten minutes, because there is 
one subject, clearly indicated, upon which we 
can begin to talk. Thus it was with Mr. 
Lftgger and Mr. Thomas, the Incumbent of 
Craigsleigh. The butterfly net, carried by the 
former, was their introduction. 

" And so," said the clergyman, " you're an 
entomologist?" 

^' A what, sir?" 

" An entomologist." ^ 

^^ Gan't say that I am, sir," replied the detec- 
tive^ gravely. " To tell truth, I was brought 
up in the muffin and crumpet line, and when 
I growed up I went into the po-lice." 

" I meant to ask you if you were fond of the 
study of insect life," said the clergyman, with 
a smile; "they call people who are, entomolo- 
gists." 

" Now, do they really !" replied Mr. Lagger, 
in a triumphant tone. "Lord, what fine 
things a man may be without knowing ! But 
there ain't no study about it with me — ^least- 
mse what gentlemen like you calls * study.' 
You see I've bin kept pretty close to the collar 
all my life in London, and when a man re-tires 
into private life, he must give his mind up 
to something, else I'm blowed — ^asking your 
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riverence*8 pardoii — ^if his niizid wont give 
him up." 

" You are quite right." 

^^ Some," continued the detective, thought* 
folly, "giyes it up to skHtlea, and wmb to 
raising green gooseberaes out of seMon, and 
some goes into the private inquiry lise. Tm 
wery partial to the country, because Fve se^i 
so little on it. Why, bless my aoul! there 
ain't a bush, or a rock, or a tuft of fuz hwe- 
about as is not full of cu-riomtiies for wch as 
xne ; and there ain't no harm, is there, sir, in 
liking to look at things, and to turn 'em over, 
even though you don't know nothing dsKMit 
them skientifically?" 

One glance through the parsonage windows 
had shown this fox that Mr. Thomas was a 
naturalist ; and having struck the right chord, 
harmony was instalitly established between 
them. The good clergyman was cmly too glad 
to find an auditor for discoveries upon his 
favourite hobby, and had • not the faintest 
ixotion that it was being converted into a 
pump, through which most of the information 
which his disciple required flowed freely. 
Thus did Mr. Lagger become aware that tib»e 
predecessor of his instructor was the Bev* 
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Bicfaard Stourton, who had been appointed 
Bishop of Scalptown, somewhere on the east 
coast of Africa ; that his clerk — ^poor oM man ! 
<— had died last Christmas, and had been sue* 
eeeded by a very superior young person, who 
had been recommended by some dxaxitable 
people in London. That *' The Elms," a neigh* 
booring mansion, was formerly occupied l^ a 
Mrs. Chappel, who, however, had not lived there 
sinee Mr. Thomas's arrival. That very few 
marriages took plaee in the little church; so 
£bw, that all which the present incumbent had 
oalebrated did not half fill one registry bocJc 
That this volume was in use in Mr. Stourton's 
time, but that there were others which the 
new clerk had discovered m shocking bad 
condition, huddled away in a vault, and which 
be had removed to his own lodgings in a neigh* 
bouring &rmboii0e. Very warm in praise of 
this new clerk was Mr. Thomas, and why 
so well-spoken and fairiy-edueated a person 
should be content, to fill so humble a position 
in that out-of-the-way spot, the good g^tle- 
man ooold not think. 

There were those who adted the self- 
same question respecting the new clerk's 
master. 
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Between each stroke of the pump, Mr. Lag- 
ger craftily led his entertainer back amongst 
the ferns and zoophites in which he took de* 
light, plunged him deep into the old red sand* 
stone, where his choicest treasures had laid 
hidden, and, after allowing him to revel there 
for a short space, drew him off imperceptibly 
into the shallower regions in which the facts 
that the detective desired to ascertain were 
embalmed. And so pleasant was their con- 
verse, that Mr. Thomas forgot all about some 
letters of importance which he had to write 
before the lad who carried the post-bag to 
Macclesfield should arrive. Having suddenly 
remembered this obligation, he begged Lagger 
to excuse him ; " and, oh ! by-the-bye," he said, 
" of course you'd like to see the church (there 
is a general but harmless mania amongst 
clergymen that everybody wants to see their 
church) ; so I'll send for Ferrers — ^my clerk, 
you know — and he will show you over it. If 
you will not mind waiting in the other room, 
he will be with you in a few minutes. His 
school is close at hand, and it is just time for 
him to break up for the day." 

So the detective left Mr. Thomas to his 
letters, and retired to the apartment indi- 
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cated, from the window of which he could 
see down the lane towards the farmhouse in 
which the new clerk lived, and had set up his 
village schooL He saw the messenger run 
down; then came a shout, and a rush of 
smock-frocked urchins up the path, and after 
them, proceeding more leisurely, the new 
clerk, swinging the heavy keys of the church 
in his hand, and looking hot and tired, but 
still having that indescribable something in his 
mien which belongs to a man who has put his 
heart into an honest day's work, and has done 
it well. Mr. Thomas was quite right. Ferrers 
did not look the sort of young man who would 
be content with £25 a-year as a parish clerk, 
and the weekly pence of the little hedge-side 
school. But the instant that he entered the 
room where the detective was waiting, a 
change, awful to behold, came over him, and 
he fell on his knees, as if struck down by a 
blow. 

"My God! my God!" he groaned, "you 
have come to ruin me. Oh, it is cruel, cruel ! 
Have I not been punished enough T 

Mr. Lagger started from his chair, and 
though, as we are aware, not given to be 
taken aback, was certainly not a little sur- 
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prised by this starange appeal. He quickly 
made a rough guess at the state of affairs. 

" Now don't you get talking anyhow, like 
that," he said, roughly. " That there SOTt of 
gammon wont do you no good, and so I tdl 
you. Get up !" 

The new clerk rose and eyed him sullenly, 
trembling the while in every limb. "And 
so," continued Mr. Lagger, "xyou call yoorsdf 
Ferrers ! What next !" 

" I do not deny that the name is a feigned 
one," replied the clerk. " What could I do ? 
Would any one give me employment under 
that which I have disgraced?" 

" Then you don't deny that you ar e " 

" I deny nothing. Why should I ? Did I 
not plead guilty at the trial ?" 

" In course ! — that's about the only sensible 
thing you done. Why, the evidence was con- 
clusive, and they'd have hit you if you'd a' had 
the Lord Chancellor to defend you, and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury as a witness to 
character." 

" I was driven to it by sheer hunger. Lax- 
ton lied when he said his firm discharged me 
because my accounts were not properly ren- 
dered ;" and the new clerk's pale face flushed. 
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and his eyes brightened, at the recollection of 
this injury. " They discharged me because — 
no matter now, but it was not for fraud. I 
tell you I was starving, but with hope of em- 
ployment — mind that ! It was promised ; and 
when I drew that bill of exchange, I had 
every reason to suppose I should have been 
able to meet it before it became due, and never 
meant to defraud a souL" 
- "So everybody says when they commit for- 

"Well, be it so," replied the new clerk, 
wearily. " I have committed a crime, and I 
have suffered for it. Is that not enough T 

" And a pretty fellow you are to set up for 
a parson's clerk, and get them innocent kids 
grown up to your teaching. Ain't you ashamed 
of yourself?" 

" No ; I am getting a living, poor as it is, 
honestly." 

" Under a false name?" 

" Yes, and why? Because you, and such 
as you, never give a wretch who has once fal- 
len, a chance of recovery. In spite of all my 
precautions, you have hunted me out here, 
just as you hunted me out before. You 
will betray my wretched secret to Mr. Thomas, 
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and I shall be driven from a place where 
I am doing my duty, where I am striving 
to retrieve the past, where I am liked, and, 
perhaps, respected a little; and then, if de- 
spair should drive me again — ^which God for- 
bid — into sin, you will say, 'See here, this 
fellow is incorrigible; transport him, rid the 
country of a confirmed felon!' But for this 
cursed cruelty and injustice, I might have 
lived and died an honest man." 

" You're just talking anyhow again," said 
Lagger. " Did I say I was a-going to split 
upon you?" 

" Then* why are you here?" 

" That's my business," replied the detective. 
" I ain't one to interfere with a young man as 
has been in trouble, when I find him going 
on the square ; but I tell you plainly there's 
bin some hankey-pankey tricks played with 
church registry books lately, and when the 
au-thorities find a chap has as signed other 
folk's name by mistake, instead of his own, on 
a bill of exchange, in a po-sition of trust over 
the legal records of honest people's marriages, 
why the au-thorities likes to know how that 
'ere trust is dis-charged — ^that's what the au- 
thorities likes to know." 
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" Well ?" 

" And when tbey ^nds liiat a chap con- 
victed of forgery has bin and took church 
registry books out of their proper place, and bin 
a-meddling with 'em at home without anybody 
by to see fair play, why, the au-thorities, they 
Ukes to know what's what — and small blame to 
'em for it, say I." 

^^ Oood heavens !" exclaimed Ferrers, " has 
this been made into a charge against me ? I 
thcmght I was doing a praiseworthy action ! 
I found these books mouldering away in a most 
unfit place, and my sole endeavour and object 
have been to repair, as far as possible, the 
damage that has already been done, and to 
preserve them for the future." 

*• Wery well, then ; you satisfy me of that, 
and it's all right," said Lagger, scarcely able to 
repress a twinkle that would come into his eye. 

** But you have been speaking witii Mr, 
Thomas ; you have told him ^" 

'* Nothing about you, and if T find all right 
about the books, I sha'n't tell him nothing — 
there now ! If you likes to let out why I've 
boTCLe down here, why of course you can. / 
shm'nt. Gome, none of that," the detective 
continued, as the new d^ sprang forward, 
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in a paroxysm of delight and gratitude, and 
tried to seize his hand — " I'm a-going to do 
my duty, I am ; you wait till that's over, and 
then we see about shaking hands. You come 
along and show me the church, 'cordin' to 
orders, and when that's done, if there's any- 
body by, you sez to me, ' Will you step up to 
my little place,' you sez, ' and take a cup of 
tea, Mr. Brown? you must be dry after your 
long walk ;' to which I shall re-ply, ' Thank 
you kindly, Mr. Ferrers, I will.' Then I shall 
ac-company you home, examine them books, 
and if I find them all serene — why, T don't 
mind if I do have a cup of tea, and so 1 tell you. 
Now you go on ahead and open the doors." 
" Sam Lagger," mused the detective as he 
passed through the parsonage garden, "it's 
high time you re-tired from business. Your 
memory ain't what it used to was, my 
man, , or what it ought to be. If this 'ere 
young chap had not made a fool of his- 
self, and split upon hisself, you wouldn't have 
known him. He knew you sharp enough. 
You've had a finger in his pie, that's clear ; 
and not so wery long ago, neither. But I'm 
darned if you can remember him, or his right 
name, or if you know any more about how he 
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come to get into trouble, than he has been flat 
enough to tell you. Seems a good sort of 
young fellow, too, though he has made a slip. 
Ex-pose him to his governor ! Not I." 
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